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I will now inquire what is the aggregate effect of the Protecting System 
on the two great subdivisions of the Union—the planting and the mann- 
facturing States. Assuming the average rate of protecting duties at 40 
per centum, (thongh it is in fact more,) and setting down the Southern 
exports at $35,000,000, we have the sum of $14,000,000 as the amount 
of the revenue annually levied from the productions of the planung 
States, of which more than one-half is transferred as a tribute to the 
manufacturing States. But the actual extent of the transfer of wealth 
which takes place, annually, from the South to the North, cannot be 
fully realized until we take into the estimate the exchanges between 
those two sections, as well as our foreign exchanges. 

The whole amount of the Southern staples which we sell to the 
manufacturing States, cannot amount to less than $6,000,000. Cotton 
alone, by the estmate of the manufacturers, amounts to more than that 
sum. While we certainly obtain no greater money price for our staples 
in this exchange, in consequence of the protecting duties, we as cer- 
tainly give from 25 to 50 per centam more for all the articles we receive. 
The amount of the direct annual tribute levied upon the South, in this 
internal trade, is not less than $2,000,000. The estimate of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and means is mach too small. 

As to this burden, there can be no mistake; for it is certain that the 
money price of the articles we receive from the North, for the staples 
there consumed, is increased to the amount of at least two millions by 
the protecting duties, and it is as certain that the money price of cotton, 
tobacco, and rice, is not increased at all, but rather diminished by those 
duties. | 

Upon the whole, then, the aunnal production of the three great agri- 
cultural staples of the South, cousumed both abroad and at home, 
amounts to at least $40,000,000. The effect of the Protecting System, 
as‘we have seen, is to depress the exchangeable talue of this whole 
amount of production, compared both with the manufaccures of the 
North, and with foreign manufactures, in the exact degree that it en- 
hances the prices of those manufactures. Iu other words, upon all the 
exchanges of the planters, at home and abroad, they pay an average of 
40) per centum more for what they purchase, while the price of their 
staples is not at all increased, and this unequal state of thew exchanges 
is exclusively produced by the protecting duties. | 

Sir, this is no picture of the imagination; it is a plain analysis, a 
strict business view of our condition. And [ do not know aaylanguage 
by which [ can better describe the aggregate operation of tle Protect- 
ing System upon the diiTerent sections of this Union. than o say it is 
an annual legislative draft upon the productive industry of the planting 
States, in favor of the manufacturing States, for betwee: 10 and 
$15,000,000, signed by the presiding officers of the two Heuses, and 
countersigned by the President of the United States. 

Having now explained the agency of money in the exchaiges of fo- 
reign commerce, and its tendency to disguise the actual operation of 
the Protecting System, the Committee will the more readiy perceive 
the force and propriety of the illustrations which have been uduced, to 
prove the great inequality and injustice of that system. 

The reason is now apparent why import duties have been srroneous- 
ly supposed to operate differently from excise duties, upoa the pro- 
ducers and cousumers of the articles subjected to these respective 
duties, 

if, for example, a discriminating excise duty were leviec upon the | 

roducers of one-third part only of the cotton manufactures of the 
United States, every body would admit that almost the whole burden of | 
this duty would fall upon the producers of the proscribed mamfactures. 
The exemption of the other two-thirds from taxation, would render it 
obviously impossible to throw the burden of the duty or the con-| 
sumers. 

Now, this is equally true of the import duties levied upon foreign 
manufactures, while domestic manufactures of the same kind, and of | 
twice the amount, are exempted from duties. And the reason why it 
is not equally apparent, is, that, as excise duties operate upoa domestic 
exchanges, there is nothing in the transaction that brings an iocreased 
quantity of money into the market. 

Every body sees, therefore, that, in the case stated, the price of the 
dutied article cannot be increased as much even as one-third part of the 
amount of the doty, and the principal burden must consequently be | 
borne by the producer. | 

if money were not admitted free of duty from foreign countries, and | 
if the quantity of it in the United States remained the same after the | 
imposition of protecting duties as before, it would be equally as appa- | 
rent, as in the case of excise duties, that the producers must bear most 
of the burden. ‘The very first effect of laying on protecting duties, in 
such a state of things, would be a plain palpable fall in the money price | 
of the staples of exportation in the United States, almost exactly pro-| 
portioned to the duties, while the money price of the protected articles 
would remain unchanged. ‘The unchangeable value of the staples of 
exportation would be no more diminished than it is now, but it would 
be more obvious, from being indicated by a fall in the money price 
of these staples, instead of a rise in the money price of protected manu- 
factures. 

For the purpose of embodying these principles in a practical illustra- 
tion, and of demonstrating that partial and discriminating duties upon 
a portion only of the national consumption must operate as taxes upon 
production, | will suppose that one-third part of each and every article 
cousumed in the United States were produced south of the Potomac, 
and the other two-thirds north of that river. I will, moreover, suppose 
that a political economist were to rise up in the North, and propose that 
the whole amount of the Federal taxes should be levied by excise du. 
ties upon that third of the various articles of our consumption which 
was produced south of the Potomac. He would be at no loss for ar- 
guments to sustain this proposition,as a jastand equal scheme of taxation, 
if it be said that the whole burden of indirect taxes falls upon the con- 
sumers. He could truly allege that it would be much more economi- 
eal to collect the duties from one-third Part of the Union than from the 
whole, inasmuch as only one-third of the number of revenue officers 
would be required; and if it would be an equal and jest system, its 
economy should be decisive in its favor. 








Let us now dispassionately examine its true operation, assuming that 
the productions of the South amounted to $60,000,000, and those of 
the North to $120,000,000, and that an excise duty of 40 per cent. 
should be levied on the former.» ielding an annual revenue of S24.000.- 
000. Taking the article of shoes as an example, and assuming tha 


> 
i 
twelve millions of pairs should be annually consumed in the United 


States, averaging the value of $1 each, it would follow, from the sup- 


| position, that the Southern States would produce four millions of these 


pairs, and that the Southern shoemakers would pay excise duties to the 
amount of $1,600,000. Now, it is maintained, that all duties fall upon 
the consumers, and, consequently, that the Southern producers of shoes 
would have no more cause to complain of these partial duties than any 
other class of people, as all must be equallythe wearers and cousamers 
of shoes. It is evident that the consumers of the South would be sub- 
ject to no greater burden, as consumers, than those of the North, for 
the price of Southern made shoes could not be any higher than that of 
Northern made shoes in the same common market; there could not be 
two prices for the same quality of shoes. The whole result would 
consequently be, that the consumers of the North and of the South would 
pay the very same price for shoes, and be subject to the very same 
burden in consequence of this duty. Bat the Southern shoemakers, it 
is obvious, would pay taxes to the amount of 81,600,000, while those 
of the North would pay none atall. Here, then, would be a specific 
tax of $1,600,000 levied on the producers of shoes in the South, di- 
minishing the annual income of that section of the Union precisely to 
that extent, as compared with the income derived by the Northern see- 
tion from the same quautity of the same kind of labor. The course 
of reasoning which I have applied to shoes, will equally apply to every 
other article ; and, it will follow, that the grand aggregate of this scheme 
of partial and discriminating excise duties, would be to throw the en- 
tire burden of Federal taxation upon the Southern States, though the 
consamers of both sections would be equally affected by t. It would 
be exclusively a tax upon the producers, and would be im no respect 
less unjust and oppressive than if the same sum were levied, by a poll 
tax, upon the shoemakers, aud the various other producing classes of 
the Southern States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if that scheme of adjusting the Tariff should 
prevail, which proposes to repeal all the duties on unprotected articles, 
and levy the whole Federal revenue by import duties upon those arti- 
cles which are obtained from abroad in exchange for cotton, tobacco, 
gud rice, we shall have the very same system which I have deseribed, 


to all substantial intents and purposes—the only difference will be in | 


the name. In the one case as in the other, the entire burden of Fede- 
ral taxation will be thrown upon the Southern States, as certainly as if 
the revenue were exclusively raised by au excise duty epon cotton, to- 


bacco, and rice, at the moment of their passing fromthe warehouse of 


: the planters. 


I pronounce it to be utterly impossible for the ingenuity of man to 
devise a plan of raising revenue more unjust and unequal in its opera- 
tion upon the exporting States of this Confederacy. 

Such are the views I have deemed it proper to present of the inequality 
of protecting duties, as a system of taxation and contribution. I will 
now briefly advert to the still greater inequality wiuch exists im the 
disbursements of this Government; a circumstance which greatly ag- 
gravates the oppressiveness of the system, aud makes it absoiutely deso- 
solating to the plauting States. ‘This, sir, is comparatively a new de- 
partment of Political Leonomy. The tremendous intiuence of Govern- 
nent disbursements in the distibatiou of national wealih, seems to 


as 

I have selected this single instance of the effect of the Government 
disbursements, as an ilustration of the whole. In a pecuniary point 
of view, the nation loses, in the aggregate, only the sum which the 
officers, soldiers, sailors,aud other persous employed by the Government, 
are prevented from making in some productive employment. This 
would not amount, upon an average, to more than $5,000,000, on a 
revenue of $24,000,000, collected and disbursed by the Government. 
The remaining nineteen millions are merely transferred from those parts 
of the Union where the taxes are levied to those in which they are dis- 
tributed, without any aggregate diminution of the national wealth. In 
a country like England, having a small territory, this operation is scaree- 
ly felt. The burdens of the taxes, and the benefits of the disbursements, 
are So equally distributed every where, that the one is almost completely 
counterbalanced by the other. In the United States, it is almost pre- 
cisely the reverse. In South Carolina and Georgia, for example, States 
which contribute probably three times their proper quota ot taxation, 
amounting to upwards of five millions, there have not been annually 
expended $100,000, for the last te Almost the whole of a 
revenue of twenty-four millions is distributed north of the Potomac, 
principally among the manufacturing States; adding additional stimu- 
lus to their industry, already too highiv stimulated by the enormous 
bounties of the Protecting System. In the exact degree that these une- 
qual disbarsements enrich the Northern States, it is self-evident ‘that 
they must impoverishthose of the South. it is a perenmal current, 
which constantly flows out and never retarns, and must inevitably ex- 
haust any fountain, however abundant. It is precisely as if the taxes 
collected in one country were disbursed in another; and I will venture 
the opinion, that, if the taxes raised in England for the last twenty 

years, had been disbursed on the continent, the whole island would 
have been, at this moment, a desolate waste. 

| _ If, sir, these views of the pernicious influence of the taxation, protec- 
‘tien, and disbursement of this Government. upon the prosperity of the 
| panting States, rested solely on speculative reasoning, J] might be dis- 
Posed i distrust the results of that reasoning. however clearly mnade 
(emt. But, sir, I live in a country wheie the oppressive influence of thts 
{system is practically felt; and where impressive memorials are every 
where scattered over the fairest region that the sun of Heaven.ever 
shone upon, bearing testimony to the trath of the exposition I have pre~ 
sented. The historical and statistical phenomena of the manufacturing 
and planiing States for the last sixteen years, gives the most ample and 
conclusive confirmation to all I have said ou this subject. 

At the close of the late war with Great Britam, every thing im the 
political and commercial changes, resulting from the general peace, im- 
dicated unparalled prosperity to the Southern Sratep, and great embar- 
rassment and distress to those of the North. ‘The nations of the conti- 
nent had all directed their efforts to the business of manofacturing; and 
all Earope may be said to have cous erted their swendg into. matlinen 
creating an unprecedented demand for cotton, the great staple of the 
Southern States. There is nothing in the history of commerce that 
,can be compared with the inereased demand for this staple, notwith- 

standing the pernicious restrictions by which this Government has limit- 
ed that demand. As cotton. tobaceo, and rice, are prodaced only oua 
small portion of the globe, while all other agricultural staples are com- 
mon to every region uf the earth, this circumstance gave the plauting 
States very great advantages. To cap the climax of the commercial 
advantages opened to the cotton planters, England, their great and most 
valuable customer, received their cotton under a mere nominal duty. On 
the other hand, the prospects of the Northern States wereas dismal asthose 


nm years. 


| disclosed to the statesmen of that country the true secret of the immense | Laws, but still more to other causes. 


have been overlooked by the ablest men in Europe, until the termina- | of the Southern States were brilliant. They had lost the carrying trade of 
tion of the wars which grew out of the French Revolution. The great | the world, which the wars of Europe had thrown into their own hands. 
distress which was produced in England by the transition from war to They had lost the demand and the high prices which our own war had 
peace, and the consequent curtailment of the annual joans and disburse- | created for their grain aud other productions; and, soon afterwards, they 
ments of the Government, to the extent of something like &100,000,000, | also lost the foreigu market for their grain, owing partly to foreign Corn 
| Such were the prospects, and 
financial resources which had carried them through the war, and which | such the well-founded hopes of the Southern States at the close of the 
were apparently as miraculous as the military resources of the French late war, in which they bore so glorious a part in vindicating the free- 











Emperor. They made the important discovery that the aggregate 
wealth of a nation, and particularly its pecuniary resources for war, 
are scarcely diminished at all by the heaviest taxation, so_long as the 
revenue collected is disbursed within the country ; and that almost the 
whole operation consisted, not in destroying capital and wealth, but in 
transferring them from one class of the community to another. 


Sir, lam greatly within the limits of what I might affirm, when I say, | 


that taxes, to the amount of $5,000,000, levied on the Southern States, 
and disbursed in distant parts of the Confederacy, are more burden- 


some and oppressive than taxes to the amount of ten millions would be | 


if disbursed among those States. It is a great error to suppose that 
the collection and disbursements of revenue annihilate just so much of 
the productive capital of the country. To exemplify this, let us sup- 
pose that Congressshould provide for the annual appropnation of &3,000,- 
000, (as I fear it soon will.) for Revolutionary pensioners; let us further 


suppose thatthe New England States should receive, in pensions, three | 


times the amount of the whole expense of their local Governments ; is 
it not apparent they would gain three times as much as they would 
lose by the combined operation of the State taxation and Federal dis- 
bursements? Vermont would annually receive, judging from her pre- 
sent pension list, about $200,000 of this pension fund. Now, some- 
body must pay the teses by which these pensions are provided: the 
Government cannot create money, like Midas. by converting every 
thing it touches into gold. Whoever they may be that pay these taxes, 
it is certainly a burden to them, abstracting precisely so much from 
their annual income. The money goes to Vermont, and is paid to the 
pensioners; and the old theory assumes that it is so mach productive 
capital forever vanished and gone. But, it is not so. Almost the pre- 
cise sum of money which wastaken from the tax payers, is now im the 
hands of the pensioners, and is just as productive as itever was. The 
pensioners may themselves apply it to some useful and profitable busi- 
uess, and if they do not, the very first persons to whom they pay it 
away, almost certainly will. What, then, is the amount of the aggre- 
gate national loss of wealth and capital resulting from this operation? [ft 
is precisely the sam which these pensioners would have produced by 
their labor, without the pensions, beyond what they now produce by 
that labor, after receiving the pensions; and this would not, probably, 
amount to 10 per centum on the sum they receive from the Government. 
If the pensioners should prove to be industrious men, and apply their 
incomes to some productive purpose, the national loss will be reduced 
to amere trifle. It will consist, not, indeed, of the expenses of collect- 
ing and disbursing, for even these will accrue to the benefit of the col- 
lecting and disbursing officers, but it will consist of the sum which 
those officers would have made in some private pursuits, if they had 
not been unproductively employed by the Government. 


dom of trade. But where are now those cheering prospects and ani- 
_mating hopes? Blasted. sir, utterly blasted, by the consuming and 
withering course of a system of legislation which wages an extermima- 
ting war against the blessings of commerce, and the bounties of a 
‘merciful Providence. and which, by an impious perversion of language, 
| is called “ Protection.” 
| Yes, sir, the very Government which is under every obligation. hu- 
‘man and divine. to protect our commerce, from all foreign aggression, 
| beco nes itself the aggressor, and directs the whole power of its legisia- 
tion to sweep it entirely from the face of the ocean. And where, sir, 
‘are the dismal prospects of the Northern States? The same power 
which has blasted the fair prospects of the South, has, by the same act, 
brightened those of the North. While you see nothing but ruined cities 
and deserted villages from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, you be- 
‘hold the most animating spectacles of cities, towns, and villages, rising 
up like “* bright exhalations,” and, asif by magie, throughout the whole 
re@ion of the manufacturing States. Bat, sir, there is no magic in all 
this, but the injustice of human legislation; which, by a process, silent, 
unperceived, and, for a long time, unknown even to its devoted victims, 
has been steadily drawing away the very life-blood of their prosperity, 
and transfusing it into that of their oppressors. 

I have. heretofore. adverted to the extraordinary fact that the wages 
of agricultural jabor are four times as high in the manufactoring States 
as they are in the planting States; and i will now repeat what I said 
here two years ago, that there is not a country upon the face of the 
earth where the labors of agriculture are performed exclusively bv free- 
men, that would have submitted to this system of oppression half so 
long as it has been endured’ by the people of the South. The great 
pressure of the system has been upon the planters ; men naturally libe- 
ral, public spirited, and patriotic. Feeling no actual suffering, they have 
too long and too patiently submitted to this injustice and oppression, 
amidst the decay of every thing around them, while the price of labor 
has been gradually sinking from fifty to tweive and a half cents a day, 
and the profits of capital in proportion. Sir, [ am sure if the tables had 
been turned upon New England, she would not have submitted to this 
process half so long as the Southern States have submitted to it. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams,) bas informed us that da- 
ring the embargo and non-intercourse laws, New England was almost 
driven to rebellion. Sir. ¥ will do New England the justice to say, that 
if she had been the victim of such a nefarious scheme of legislative 
plunder as this, tending rapidly to reduce the wages of her free laborers 
from fifty to twelve and a half centsa day, before they had descended 
half way down the scale, her whole population, if they could have 
found no other remedy, would have risen up as one man in gloriows 
rebellion. 
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But, sir, amidst the distress of the Southern people, they are occa- 
sionally favored with some scraps of consolation from those philanthro- 


*.* - } 
pic persons who assume to understand their condition and their interests 


better than they do themselves. It is stated in the speech of a distin- 
guished st ttesman. which I have now before me, that the cotton planter 
ean make five bales of cotton to the hand, upon an average, and a pro- 
fitof 20 per centum on his capital. Now, sir, | am myself a cotton 
plant and I know that the average production of skilful and eflicient 
planters ia South Carolina does not exceed three bales of upland cot- 
ton, of three hundred pounds weight, to each hand; and, taking the 
general average, | do not believe it is more than half as mach: Tam 
so conhd@enut Uiat the average profit ol capital dves not exceed 3 per 
centum 
Vhile Lam noticing the speech of this gentleman, I will say a word 
in relation to an anecdote which | hannened to hear him repeat conceri- 
ing myself individually. Alludmg to the great excitement which exist- 
ed in &. Carolina m jRVe. he was pir ised to say that | had contributed 
to produce it and to induce the people to adopt resolutions that they would 
mot pure pase i ntucky pork. hie ada aim Hlustration, | stip ose, of the 
tise mn S. Carolima,that he had under- 
stood that | ipphed to one of my ut iehbors to jay im any supply of pork, 
and that when he demanded a double price for it, [ replied “if that is 
your patriotism, I will bay my pork from the Kentackians.” Now, sir, 
| have no doubt that this story Is quite current i Kentucky, and I have 
only to sav that itis just about as well-founded as the statistical stalte- 


evanescent ebullitions of our patri 


ry Ue Taritl Svstem has been erected. There is nol 
lable of truth in it from the beginning tothe end. | 
have habitually supplied uy plantation by raising my own pork. ftis 
no part f my system of domestic economy to buy it from Kentue ky, in- 


,as | can m: 


tetuts upon Whi 


one word or s\ 


astiit ike iT che per. 
But, to return to the present condition and prospects of the Seuth, I 
vill remark, that the most deplorable of all the consequences of this 


steadily declining state of our pecuniary prosperity, ts the moral and 
por cal degenet icy which must inevitably result from it. No peo- 
pie have ever pres rved, no people eau pre serve, their national spirit 
The lofty and chival- 
people of the S« uth have been heretofore so 
favorably distinguished, is even now obvionsly veparting from them : 
and Tam perfectly confident that, if the fatal career of this system of 
disguised oppression be not speedily arrested, we shall become the most 
As to the 
and the depris ati m of the physical comforts of 


and moral epermes under such circametances. 


rous spirit by which the 


degenerate and spiritiess of all the peopte of the Umon. 
mere loss of money, 
life, if the matter ended there, it would hardly be worth consideration. 
Bat, when the people of any community find that each succeding ge- 
neration is in a worse condition than that which preceded it; when men 
are not only compelled to curtail their enjoyments, but to maintain a per- 
petual struggle to preserve their rank and caste in society, and to edu- 
eate their children for the great purposes of life, however strenuously 
they may coutend against the carrent of affairs, they must finally give 
up, with broken fortunes and broken spirits; and society must sink into 
a moral paralysis, under the influence of leg:siative quackery, from 
which all the medicines in the world can never relieve it. It was pro- 
foundly remarked by Montesquieu, that,if the English people ever became 
slaves, they would be the most base and degraded slaves upon earth. It 
must be so in the very nature of things. In proportion to the moral 
elevation from which a people falls, must be the depth of the degrada- 
thon tte which they sink And, sir, how eloquently does history pro- 
claim this great truth ip the philosophy of national character? Whit 
is there im all antiquity to compare with the moral aud intellectual 
achievements, as well as the military glory, of Greece and Rome? 
And where is the civilized people in modern tines, so indolent, spirit- 
less, and degraded, as the Italians and modern Greeks’? LTtisa pro- 
verbial remark of travellers, that these latter are the very meanest of 
slavee. low minded. cunning. and thevish; while their semi-barbarous. 
masters, the Turks, are manly, brave, and generous. All the commu- 
nities of the World, and all the conditions of society, even slaves, have 
their appropriate virtues, when placed in that natural condition for which 
Providence desigued them. But when the vicissitudes of human insti- 
tutions, orthe injustice of haman legisiation, causes a high-minded and 
intellectual people to fall saddenly trom their natural sphere. they must 
necessarily exhibit the most melancholy of all the ruins which bear tes- 
timony of the injustice and wickedness of our race. 

I will now add, sir, my deep and deliberate conviction, in the face of 
all the miserable cant and hypocrisy with which the world abounds on 
this subject, that any course of measures which shall hasten the aboli- 
tion of slavery by destroying the value of slave labor, ~will bring upon 
the Southern States the greatest political calamity with which they can 
be efflicted : for | sincerely believe, that when the people of those States 
shall be compelled, by such means, to emancipate their slaves, they 
will be but a few degrees above the condition of slaves themselves. Yes, 
sir, mark what say; when the peopie of the South cease to be mas- 
iers, by the tampering interference of this Government, direct or indirect, 
they will assuredly be slaves. Itis the clear and distinct perception of 
the irresistible tendency of this Protecting System to precipitate us 
upon this great moral and political catastrophe, that has animated me to 
raise my warning voice, that my fellow-citzens may foresee, and, fore- 
seeing. avoid, the destiny that would otherwise befall them. 

I have thus, sir, endeavored to explain the practical operation of this 
Sysiem, as a scheme of oppressive taxation tending to exhaust the re- 
sources, and, through these, the woral toue and spirit of the Southern 
States. 

I propose now to examine its bearing on the grand principles of con- 
stitutional hberty, and particalarly the principle of representative respon- 
sibiliuv, without which liberty has no eflectual safeguard against arbi- 
trary power, eveu ina popular Government. 

I will submit a very few remarks on the question of the constitutional 
power of Congres: to unpose duties on imports for the purpose of pro- 
tecting manufactures. Many of those who hear me are aware that 
never have beea one of those who put any faith im the security which 
liberty can derive from mving the Coustitution a strictand Ivteral con- 
struciion 
and intention of the Constrution, regarding tts spirit and objects more 
than iis mere letter. [tis upon this principle that | hold that the exist- 
ing Tariff, thoagh strictly within the letter of the Conatitation, tsa 
gross and palpable violation of its true spirit, and of the great and pri- 
mary end for which it was adopted. 


my opinion, than that the * power to levy and collect import and excise 
duties was conferred upon Congress for no other purpose than to 


raise reverie 
to which thes 
ceive it poss:l 


Men may ditier in opinion as to the uses and purposes 
revenue may be properly applied; bat IT can hardly con- 
‘that anv one can suppose, that, ender Uus clause, im- 
port duties can be constitutionally levied, for any other purposes than 
to produce rm | trankly admit, however, that the power to “ re- 
gul ate 


venue 


may be constitationvally carried into effect by import duties, carried even 
to the point of prolubinien, provided they be imposed, in good faith, for 
the purpose of reguiating foreign commerce and for causes which 
give this Government jurisdiction over that subject. This power was 
evideutiv coutided to the Federal Government, principally for the pur- 


pose of protecting and defe nding our foreign commerce agaist all oo- 
gressions committed on ut by fore ign Powers, or sanctioned by ther au- | 
therity. The casus federis, without which this power cannot be right- | 
fully exercised, in my opmmon, to restrict, suspend, or destroy any 


branch of 
the rights of the United States, or of their citizens, as secured either by 
treaty or the law of nations. This is strictly an international power, 
having reference to international rights and mterests. If any of these 
rights are violated by a joreign Power, as to one branch of commerce. 
all other branches of commerce may be suspended or restricted for 
the purpose of vindicating the violated right, or of inducing the foreiga 
Power to restore it. It was upon this principle, only, that the embargo 
and non-intercourse laws can be held te have been constitutional. If a 


foreigu nation should adopt an internal regulation which impairs the 


My rule has alwavs been, to inquire what ts the true meaning | 


Nothimge can be more obvious, tn | 


commerce with foreign nations,”’ conferred by another clause, | 


en commerce, is a violation, by some foreign Poorer, of 


‘commercial interests of one part of the Union, and one branch of our | the taxes to the highest practical point, under all circumstances, and # 


‘commerce, without violating any commercial right, 1 do not think this 
will authorize Congress to impose restrictions on another branch of our 
‘commerce, and injurious to another part of the Union, whatever may 
be the purpose of such restrictions. But, most assuredly, if Congress 
may constitationally interfere in such a case, it cau only be for the bona 
fide purpose, and in the reasonable expectation, of inducing the foreign 
Power to rescind the injurious regulation. If some of our productions 
are excluded from foreign countries by domestic regulations which they 
have a right to make, and which constitute their established policy in 
regard to other nations as well as the United States, this gives Con- 
gress no right whatever to impose restrictioys on other branches of our 
commerce. 

If England, for example, excludes our grain hy her Corn Laws, this 
gives Congress no more right to impose restrictions upon our commerce 
in other staples, than if our grain were excluded from England by the 
fertility of her soil, the improvements of her agriculture, or any similar 
cause. 

It is, indeed, the most idle and empty of all pretexts, to allege that 
the English Corn Laws are the foundation of our Protecting System ; 
or that it is the purpose or desire of the authors of that system to induce 
England to repeal these laws. I have no where heard them so extra- 
vagautly eulogized for their wisdom as in the United States; and cer- 
tain it is, that nothing short of the repeal of our protecting daties would 
give so greata shock to our manufacturing establishments as the repeal 
of the English Cornu Laws. It is easy to perceive, that, if the food of 
the English operatives were reduced to one-half its present price, it 
would be much more difficult for our manufacturers to maintain the 
competition with those of England, than itis now. While the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. therefore, would injure the domestic manufacturers, 
it would be of very little benefit to the farmers of the North. The pri- 
ces current show that grain is generally higher in the ports of the United 
States than it is in those of the continent of Europe. Even if the ports 
of England, therefore, were thrown open to receive foreign grain un- 
der a mere revenue duty, our farmers conld not hold competition with 
those of Poland and other corn countries. It is very certain that British 
}mannfactnres could not be imported to any extent, under a system of 
revenne duties, in exchange for the grain of our Northern States. 








Thus wuch, sir, for the constitutional power of Congress on this 
subject, and the pretexts upon which the assumption of that power has 
been attempted to be justified. The avowed and undisguised object 
of the Protecting System is to destroy, permanently, one great branch of 
our commerce, vital to the prosperity of seven States of this Union, for 
the unjust and unconstitutional purpose of building up, on the ruins 
of that commerce, the prosperity of certain manufactures, for the ex- 
clusive benefit of other States. 

Butthe great and radical objection to the Protecting System is not 
that it is unequal in its operation, or even that it is unconstitutional, but 
that, by throwing the great pecuniary interests of the manufacturing 
and planting States into direct aud irreconcileable hostility, it entirely 
destroys the security which the representative principle was designed 
to provide, and converts the majority of Congress into an irresponsible 
despotism, not only as it regards the power of taxation iself, but as it 
regards all the interests that can be directly or indirectly affected by it. 
The fendamental principle of English liberty, which our ancestors 
bronght with them when they emigrated to this continent, and which 
they waged the war of the Revolution to vindicate and maintain, is that 
taxes are voluntary grants from the people, and that, consequently, no 
power can rightfully impose taxes but the Representatives of thore 
who pay them. In a system of taxation which is essentially equal, 
an income or property tax, for example, this principle must operate in 
its full vigor. If our reveune were raised by a law which made every 
citizen in the Union contribute in exact proportion to his income, I 
should fee] that the power of taxing property of my constituents might 
be safely entrusted io the Representatives of any other State, because 
the very same burden which they imposed upon my constituents, they 
would necessarily impose upon their own. The responsibility of the 
representative body, in this case, not only to a majority of the Union, 
but to every part of it, however small, would be as perfect as human 
wisdom cau make it. But under our existing system of revenue, em- 
bracing imdirect taxation with indirect bounties, the whole of this is 
entirely reversed, so that the principle of responsibility itself is pervert- 
ed into a principle of absolute despotism. The Representatives who 
impose the taxes are not only destitute of all responsibility, direct or in- 
direct, to the mimority who pay them ; but, what ts infinitely worse, they 
are responsible to the majority who receive the bounties. ‘Taxation and 
representation are pe longer coincident and proportionate; on the con- 
trary, the interest which imposes taxes, is brought into direct conflict 
with that which pays them. 

Allow me, sir, to exemplify these principles, by applying them to a 
vase that will come directly home to “our business and our bosoms.” 
Let us take cotton manufactures, a leading article among the objects of 
the Protecting System, and suppose the question now subunitted for our 
decision to be exclusively contined to the adjustment of the duty on 
that article. It is proposed to establish a duty of 124 per centam, and 
the geutleman from Massachusetts insists, that, for the benefit of him- 
self and his constituents, the duty shall be fixed at 40 per centum; and, 
in this demand, he is unanimously sustained by the rest of the delega- 
tion from that State. Now, I put the question to the common sense and 


affords the Southern States the most ample security against the derno- 

ralizing influence of too much prosperity. ‘The inevitable result of the 

whole operation is, to impoverish aud enslave one portion of the Con- 

federacy by legislative plunder, and to enrich and corrupt the other by 

the spoils. 

I confidently believe that the contributions exacted from the planting 

States of this Union, by the action of this disguised and irresponsible 

despotism of confederated interests, is in no degree less oppressive and 

disastrous than the exactions levied, by the most insatiable of the Ro- 

man Empérors, from the conquered and dependent provinces of the 
empire. Indeed, sir, | do not believe that the late Emperor of France, 

at any period of his career of conquest, ever Jevied military contribu- 
tions from the subjugated nations, to gratify his boundless ambition, 
more intulerable and oppressive than this irresponsible majority have 
levied from the productive industry of the planting States, to gratify the 
insatiable avarice of this manufacturing confederacy. It is true that 
these contributions have not been levied at the point of the bayonet, 
though even that has been threatened ; but the effect of legislative 
under, though less terrible in the array of its agents, is not less ex- 
asin and deleterious in its operation on the resources of a country, 
than that of military rapine. Bat the standing answer to all these com- 
plaints on the part of the Southern States, has universally been, that 
the will of the majority is omnipotent, even to the extent of consecrat- 
ing injustice and oppression, precisely as if we had no constitutional 
charter, and as if the very object of that charter were not to impose re- 
straints upon the majority, which, in this country, constitutes the Go- 
vernment. This principle is laid down in the most broad and unqmali- 
fied terms by the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, to whom I 
have already referred, in a speech delivered in another partof the Capi- 
tol. He affirms that, though the majority ought to govern equitably and 
constitutionally, yet they must govern with no effective limitation but 
their own will, and subject to no appeal but the sword! If this be true, 
sir, the Consitution is a fraud upon the people, and we have, to all 
practical intents and purposes, ‘a Goverument without limitation of 
powers.” Of what possible value can it be to impose constitutional! re- 
strictions on a Government, if the bare fact of its assuming a power be 
conclusive of the right to exercise it? Does not this plainly and avow- 
edly substitute the will of the majority for the Constitution itself, and 
confound all distinction between rightful power and downrght usur- 
pation? It amounts to nothing less than that the majority have a con- 
stitutional right to do what they please, without any practical responsi- 
bility tothe power that created them. ‘This is the very definition of 
despotism; and I will add that it is the most odious and intolerable of 
all the forms of despotic power. If | must be governed by an unre- 
strained and unlimited power, [ should decidedly prefer the despotism 
of a single tyrant to that of the eight millions. What right, human or 
divine, can the majority in Congress have to dispose of the property 
and liberty of the minority, without any authority from the Constitution? 
It is a monstrous heresy to suppose that a majority has any natural right 
to govern merely because it is a majority. This right is purely con- 
ventional. In this country, it is derived from a written compact, or con- 
stitutional charter, and cannot transcend the limits prescribed by that 
Constitution. Even this conventional right of the majority to govern 
under the Constitution, is founded upon the presumption that they act 
under that complete responsibility to each and every part of the Con- 
federacy which [ have heretofore explained. It is natural and proper 
that a majority should control the minority within the limits of the Con- 
stitution, where the common rights and interest of that majority and that 
minority are equal y affected by the action of the Government. In 
such cases, and insuch cases only, it is more rational to presume that 
the majority will decide correctly than the minority. But the moment 
the majority transcend the limits of the Constitation, and act upon the 
separate and exclesive interests of the minority, the right te govern 
ceases, as well as tie presumption upon which it is founded. In such 
a case, the power of the majority becomes wholly irresponsible, where 
responsibility is most essential. [t was the opinion of a celebrated phi- 
losopher, that man was naturally a warring animal. I think if we will 
look a little deeper into the springs of human action, it will be found 
that man is natarally a robbing unimal. All the struggles which histo- 
ry records, are but the efforts of one portion ef mankind to appropriate 
to their own use the labor and the property of the other portion. Plun- 
der, sir, plunder is the object; war is only the instrument by which it 
has been atained. 

The save struggle which has beeu carried on by arms between diffe- 
rent nation, has been not less incessantly carried on within the respec- 
tive natiom of the earth, between the different classes of society. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that it was the great and primary object of the law- 
givers of attiquity, in organizing free Governments, to secure the rights 
of property, by providing various checks and guarantees to prevent one 
part of socety from plondering another. In the present condition of 
the civilizel world, when no Government would dare to invade mere 
personal liberty, the great and almost the exclusive object of the 
fundamentul laws which organize free Governments, should be the 
protection of property against this universal propensity for plander 
where mer act in masses, and, especially, to protect the property of the 
minority against this propensity in the majority. In this respect more 
danger is te be apprehended from a representative majority, than from 
any other firm of Government. It would be obviously less dangerous 
and less oppressive to entrust one man with the power of plundering 








candor of this Committee, whether, in imposing this tax, the Represen- 
tatives from Massactiusets act as responsible representatives? Do they 
“give and grant’ the money of their own constituents for the support 
of the Government? On the contrary, do they not “take and carry 
away ” the money of my constituents to nourish and sustain the prosper- 
ity of theirs?) The avowed object of imposing so bigh a duty on the 
productions of Sonth Carolina, is to give just so much bounty to the 
manufacturing iterests of Massachusetts. Every, cent of the duty 
imposed is a transfer of just so much money into the pockets of those 
whose representatives enact the law. And this is what we vainly call 
constitutional liberty, secured by the great guarantee of representative 
responsibility! No, sir, L wil tell you how to make this responsibility, 
| which is now the greatest of all farces, substantial and effective. Let 
it be laid down as a fundamental canon of taxation, that the very 
| same rate of duty which is imposed upon imported cotton manufactures 
| prodaced by the industry of the Southern States, shall be also nmposed 
upon domestic manufactures produced by the industry of the Northern 
States; then, and not tll then, will the Representatives from Massachu- 
setts act under a responsibility to the tax-paying people of the United 
States, in regulating this duty upon imported cotton manufactures. In 
sucha case, they would not dare to impose an oppressive duty upon 
my constituents, because the same act would impose one equally op- 
pressive upon their own: they would thus, through their responsibility 
| to their own constituents, become virtually responsible to the whole peo- 
ple of the United States. And I will here take occasion to remark.that, 

| whenever, in the practical operation of our complex system, the repre- 
sentative majority enact laws, or impose burdens without this responsi- 
bility to all parts of the Union, it becomes, to all intents and purposes, 
an unqualified and unmitigated despotisin. 
Under the existing scheme of revenue and protection, the people of 
the Southern Stutes derive no more security for their rights and liber- 
_tiea, from the responsibility of the members here to their immediate con- 
stithents, than the most oppressed of the Roman provinces derived from 
| the responsibility of the pro-prators, questors, and other ministers of 
| exaction, to the nmpertal Caesar, who sent them out“ to do his errands.”’ 
| What did the responsibility of these ministers require, and what securi- 
| ty did it atiord to the provinces! It required that they should satisfy 
| the wants of imperial avarice, and afford them abundant security that 
|they should never sufier for the want of the blessings of oppressive 
_ taxation. And pray, sir, what does the responsibility of those who re- 








ten, than tc entrust ten with the power of plundering one. 

_ Nature imposes limits upon the power of the most absolute despo- 
tism when vested in a single individual. The physicai power of society 
is on the side of the governed, and this, of itself, creates a practical re- 
sponsibility, however despotic may be the form of the Government. 
Nature also imposes very narrow limits, comparatively speaking, on 
the plundering capacity of a single tyrant. Tle may be clothed in pur- 
ple, covered with diamonds, and surrounded with ‘all the appendages, 
“the pomp, and cirenmstance,” of human power, at an expense com- 
paratively insignificant. But what treasures are sufficiently abundant, 
what industry sufficiently productive, to satiate the millions of tyrants 
of which this representative majority are but the ministers ; where the 
sole and exclusive object of their domination is pecuniary gain! It was 
in this aspect of an unlimited and unchecked democracy, that the dra- 
matic poets and philosophers of antiquity represented King Demos, in 
such fearful colors, as the most horrible of all tyrants. Aud, truly, sir, 
there can be nothing in the shape of Government more foul and horri- 
ble than this gigantic monster cut loose from the limitations of the Con- 
stitution, as he is, in the very nature of things, from all the restraints of 
conscience. 

I mean not to cast any special reproach upon the manufacturing con- 
federacy which constitutes the existing majority in this country; I speak 
vothing but the plain truths of philosophy, when I say that, on such a 
question as that which we are now considering, they cannot, in the na- 
ture of things, have any more sense of moral responsibility than an in- 
furiated mob. ‘ 

It isa melancholy fact, sir, that nations have no sense of jastice in 
their conflicts with each other; and the same is true of the subordinate 
divisions of human society, acting in masses, and under the impulses of 
common interests. It has been said that “one murder makes a villain, 
millions make a here.” May I not add, with equal wath, that “one 
robbery makes a felon, millions make a patriot.” The same delusion, 
sir, which converts the military murderer into a hero, converts the legis- 
lative plunderer into a patriot. And it is worthy of special remark here, 
that the despotism of an irresponsible majority never exisied in any 
country in a form so dangerous, and so difficult to be resisted. as it does 
at this mowent in this Confederacy. It levies its exactions, not like its 

toman prototype, by imperial rescripts, to be enlorced by visible agents, 
opeuly perpetrating the work of imperial plunder—for to such an an- 





| present the wannfacturing interests require, and what security does it 
afford to those States upon whose productive industry the burden of the 
| Protective System is thrown? It requires that these representatives, 

under penalties which few have the nerve to encounter, should raise 


disguised operation no portion of the Anglo American race would have 
_ subniitted for a single yeas—but it accomplishes the same end much 

more effectually, by the insidious operation of a complicated system, 
which has operated unseen, and, for a time, unknown, to the great mass 
of the community. Nor has this delusion been confined to the minority. 
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A great portion of the minority hesierives, I ‘ceanlontondy be. 
tieve, While andoubtedly engaged in the work of plunder, have felt that 
they were performing the work of patriotsm. 

I cannot but bring to the view of the Committee, as a proof of the spirit 
which animates the manufacturing confederacy, the bold and open 
avowal of one of their prominent leaders, a gentleman from New Jer- 
sey. In a speech recently delivered in the other House, after complaining 
most vehemently that the Southern States should be permitted to seil 
their staple productions in Lurope, and supply the market of the United 
States with the manufactures they receive in exchange for them, he 
exclaims: “ How long are we to remain in this state of vassalage ! 
How long can we remain so? How long will our patience endure ? 
How long will our means last? Till we can understand our true iite- 
rests, count our numbers, and rally our votes!!! Now, sir, I doubt not 
that this gentleman supposed he was uttering a very lofty sentiment of 
patriotism ; } yet, wherein does it differ in its principle or its purpose, from the 
bugle blastof Roderick Dhu, rallying his clansmen for a border expedition 
of rapine and plunder?! In what moral characteristic does this legislative 
crusade against the lawful commerce of the Southern States, differ 
from a military invasion of England, by the Highlanders of Scotland, 
for similar putposes? ‘There is ‘this difference, sir; in the former case, 
there is no animating principle but a cold calculation of interest; in the 
latter, national antipathy, supposed injuries, and the thirst for military 
renown, cover over the injustice and avarice of the proceeding with the 
glare, at least, of false glory. This further difference exists: In a mili- 
tary struggle, the battle is not always to the strong—courage and hero- 
ism, in a just cause, may overcome superior numbers in a bad one. 

‘ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just; and he but naked, though 
locked up in steel, whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 
Moreover, there is true glory in resisting this species of invasion, 
and the conflict produces high national virtues in the resisting party, to 
compensate for their sacrifices. Bat here, sir, in this legislative warfare, 
the contest is decided exclusively by the mere brute force of numbers. 
Valor, argument, eloquence, Justice—these are not estimated in count- 
ing over the ayes and noes. Any man who can utter one of these 
monasylables, is as mighty as his cheiftain. ‘There is no art or device, 
by which one vote can be made to countervail two, and a majority of | 
one is as decisive as a majority of one thousand in subjecting the pro- 
perty of the minority to the irresponsible acuon of the power that op- | 
presses them. | 

A consolidated Government, extending over this continent, and ag- | 
suming to regulate and control the contlicting local interests of the | 
States, would be the heaviest and most desolating curse that could be 
inflicted upon the people of this Union m the shape of Government. It 
was once proposed, sir, that under the auspices of a Queen of England, 
a King of France, and a Pope of Rome, all Europe should be con- 
verted into one great Imperial Republic, and speculative writers have 
considered it as a splendid couception, which, if it had been realized, 
would have conferred great blessings on the nations over which this 
common Government would have extended. There never was a more 
Utopian vision. What would have been the result if this scheme had 
been accomplished! ‘The three great Powers, without the expense of 
armies aud navies, without the perils of war or the shedding of human 
blood, would have made all the subordinate States of Europe tributary 
tu their treasuries, and subservient to their schemes of ambition and 
avarice, by the cheaper, and safer, and more ethcient power, of lederal 
legislation. Suppose, sir, that England and France were united under 
a Federal Government sach as we have made this in practice, and that | 
England should have five hundred representatives, and France eight 
hundred in the common legislative council. Pray, sir, would England 
have any security for her rights?) Would not eight hundred French 
representatives be a majority over five hundred English representatives, 
and would not the first act of this Federal legislature, assuming the will 
of the majority as their charter and its interest as their object, sweep the 
whole commerce of England from the ocean? Would not Engiand, 
su—and to this pomt I wish your attention—would not England be re- 
duced to a condition of colonial vassalage to France ? 





And here, sir, it is as curious as it is melancholy and distressing, to 
see how striking is the analogy between the colonial vassalage to which 
the manufactaring States have reduced the planting States, and that 
which formerly beund the Angio American colonies to the British Em- 
pire. Inaspeech recently delivered by a gentleman from Kentucky, 
(not of this House.) the orator, in denouncing Free Trade, thus ex- 
presses himself: “ Gentlemen deceive themselves. It is not Free 
‘Trade they are recommending to our acceptance. It is, in effect, the 
British Colonial System that we are invited to adopt; and if their po- 
ley prevail it will lead substantially to the re-colonization of these 
States under the commercial dominion of Great Britain.” [t would be 
diticult to concentrate, in the same number of words, a greater per- 
version of ideas, and a greater mass of error, than we have in this ex- 
iract. Re-colonized under the dominion of England!! What sem- 
blace of foundation is there for such an assertion? Does the Govern- 
ment of England prevent the United States, directly or indirectly, from 
enjoying a free commerce with all the rest of the world, or even pre- 
tend to the right of doing so. Every one knows that she does not. Bat, 





























sir, the Southern States of this Union are reduced to a condition strict- 
ly, and to all intents aud purposes, colomal, under the dominion of the 
manufacturing States; a condition incomparably worse than that from 
which our forefathers released themselves by the Revolution. Let us 
trace out the analogy. England said to her American colonies you | 
shall not trade with the rest of the world for such manufactures as are | 
produced in the mother country. ‘The manulacturing States say to their} ; 
Southern colonies, you shall not trade with the rest of the world for | 
such manufactures as we produce, under a penalty of 40 per centum | 
npou the value of everycargo detected in this illicit commerce; which 
penalty aforesaid shall be levied, coliected, and paid, out of the products | 
of your industry, to nourish and sustain ours. Now, sir, in what solita- 
ry particular dves this American Colonial System ditfer from the for- 
wer British Colonial System on the scare of principle? Are not the 
most vital interests, the most incontestible righisof the Southern States, 
violated and sacrificed to promote the interests of the governing majori- | 
ty, and is this step-dame Government any thing more than the mere in- | 
sirument of that uiajority in making the inheritance of one portion of 
this great family of States tribatary to another portion. 


But, sir, while the principle of colonial vassalage is the same as that | 
from whieh our forefathers redeemed themselves, the actual oppression | 
under which the Southern States are now suffering, (1 speak in mea-| 
sured language,) is more than one hundred times greater. The mar- 
kets of all the rest of the world, from which the English colonies were 
excluded by the colonial policy of the mother couutry, were 
tively insignificant England was the best and the nataral market of 
the colonies, and the restrictions which excluded them from the rest of | 
Europe, were almost purely nominal, On the other hand, sir, the 
markets of the world from which this American Colonial System ex- 
cludes the Southern States, are absolutely vital totheir prosperity, I might 
almost say, to their existence. Aud J use no figure when I say that the 
consummation of the avowed purposes of this system, the end to which 
it inevitably tends, would make the Southern, as a plauting commanity, 
a dismal waste, void alike of light, and life, and hope. 


comipara- 


I will now proceed to bestow a passing notice upon some of the 
grounds of general expediency, upon which the advocates of the Pro- 
tive System have attempted to sustam it as a measure of national 
policy. 

It is admitted on all hands, that if other nations would adopt the po- 
liey of Free Trade, it would be wise and expedient for the United 
States to pursue the same policy: but, it 1s contended, that no nation 
can prosper without commercial restrictions, while other nations adopt 
and adhere to them. This I conceive to be the radical error upon which 
this whole system was originally founded; yet it has not the slightest foun- 

dation in reason. ‘l'ake the case of our commerce with England: It 
is admitted that, if that country would receive our grain and lumber 
Without prohibitive restrictions, it would be wise in us to receive her 


| other words, we obtain more 





manufactures in like manner. But how is the case varied by ber re- 


fusal to receive our grain and lumber! ‘To the States which prodace 
this grain and lamber, this refusal, ov the part of England, is, in itself, 
a complete prohibition of the importation of her manufactures. 
England receives our cotton more freely, and to a greater amount, than 
any other nation, or itudeed, than all the other nations of the earth to- 
gether. Does not the same principle which would make it wise and 
expedient to receive manufactures in exchange for grain and lumber, 
render it equally so to receive them in exchange for cotton. ‘The ad- 

vantage which would accrue to the cotton plante rs and the pation from 
the free exchange of American cotton for English manufactures, would 
not be duminiched to the amount of a single cent by the refusal of Eng- 


But 


ES ee 


cotton as we please, and so long as we bring uothing back, the nation 


pays no tibute, but is growing rich. 
country with an shainde ince of Cheap manulactures, 


But the moment we supply the 
sve become uibu- 


tary to England, and the tribute cousists in the wea!ih which we thus 


‘add to the country 
to pay it. 
gentleman from Massachusetts, ‘th: i the only tribute im this case, is the 


protecung duty levied by this Government on the productions of 
Southern industry, 


oe 


land to exchange her manufactures, with equal freedom, for American | 


grain and lumber. 
lumber as freely as she does our cotton, we should derive a benefit 
from this exchange, and England herself would derive a still greater be- 

nefit. Butis it not the very extravagance of human folly, to deprive 
ourselves voluntarily, and gratuitously, of the immense benefit of those 
exchanges which she otlers to us by the free admission of our cotton, 

and the cheapness of her manufactures, mereiy because we cannot 

also obtain a like benefit from a similar exchange of our grain and 
lumber ! 

The loss of one branch of commerce, so far from being an adequate 
motive for refusing, with puerile perverseness, to carry on the other 
branch, should rather operate as a motive for extending ‘and proving 
it. If the United States were the property of a single individual, ne 
would be universally taken for a madman tf be should avow the prin- 
ciples and pursue the policy which have been avowed and pursued by 
the majority in Congress. How would an individual of common judg- 
ment and discretion act under similar circumstances? If, from any 
cause, one of his customers should cease to purchase the productions of 
his farming estate, he would endeavor to make the most he could ont of 
the productions of his planting estate, particularly if the demand of bis 
customer for them was not only undiminished but daily increasing. If 
the farm could not obtain its accustomed supply of manufactures in ex- 
change for grain, a part of the workmen who had been accustomed to 
make grain, would be naturally diverted to the business of making 
manufactures. But, to make this change in the economy of the farm, 
it would not be necessary to interfere at all with the operations of the 
plantation. It would no doubt be found that the labor diverted from 
working on the farm to making manufactures, would not be as profita- 
ble as that which was employed on the plantation in making cotton. If, in 
this state of his affairs, the landlord should determine that he would cur- 
tail the exchange of his cotton for manufactures, and increase the pro- 
duction of these on his farm ; or, in other words, that he would transfer, 
as rapidly as circumstances wonld admit, the profitable labor of his 
plantation to the most uuprofitable of all his employmeuts, that of ma- 
king manufactures, he would exhibit precisely the same degree of folly 
and absurdity asthe legislative guardians of this great Confederacy 
have exhibited in the establishment of the Protecting System. How, 
then, is itto he accounted for, that the councils of a great nation are 
governed by less wisdom than those of the most ordinary individual ? 
The reason is obvious, the farm and the plantation of wh: ch I have been 
speaking, do not belong to the same individual, and the owner of the 
farm has the power of regulating the labor and distributing the profits 
uf both estates. It is nothing to hum that the plantation ef another goes 
to ruin, if he can thereby cause his farm to flourish. 

Here we have a perfe cle pitome of the action of the Protecting Sys- 
tem. What would be folly and fatuity in an individual, turns out to ‘be 
Injustic e and oppression in the Gove cument, resulting exciusiv ely from 
the fact that the legislative power, though one and indivisible, assumes 
to regulate and contro! great local interests, which are not only separate, 
but diametrically opposed to each other. 

In urging the restrictions of foreign bounties as a pretext for our own, 
England, precisely because she is our best customer, invariably comes 
in for the largest share of the ad captandum denunciations of the ora- 
tors and patriots who maintain the protective policy. I have a speech 
now before me (Mr. Cray’s) in which, after adverting to the high du- 
ties imposed by Great Britain on our grain, rice, tobacco, : ind lumber, 
itis said, “and yet Great Britain is the Power in whose be ‘half we are 
called upon to legislate, so that we may enable ker to purchase our 
cotton.” 

Now, why this complaint against Great Britain, a nation which re- 
ceives a larger amount of our domestic productions than all the world 
besides.and under mote moderate duties than any other nation,excepting 
perhaps, Holland? She admits our most valuable staple under a very 
low duty. inviting a commerce with the Southern States which has sup- 
plied more than half our Federal revenue, aud yet, sir, 2s if the South- 
ern States did not constitute a part of the Union, we are habitually told 
that Great Britain will take searcely any of our productions! The truth 
is, that thereis no other nation in the world that has made such advances 
iu the policy of Free Trade ; and, to our reproach be it said, that she has 
for sixteen years received two-thirds of our cotton under a mere nomi- 
val duty, while we reciprocate the civility by imposing extravagant da- 
ties on the manufactures we receive in exchange. The Protecting 
System in England is the work of centuries. Originating in the time 
of the third Edward, it bad grown with the growth of the country, and 
become so interwoven with its whole economy as to render its over- 
throw a work of time and difficulty. Yet this work is near its accom 
plishment. The Corn Laws are almost the only remaining monument 
of the folly and mjustice of former times, and these owe their coutinu- 
ance to the existence of a landed aristocracy as a separate estate In the 
Government. Bat the spirit of reform ts abroad im England as well as 
in this country, and I hope to see the march of liberal principles illus- 
trated in hoth hemispheres, by the cotemporaneous overthrow of the 
English Corn Laws and the American restrictions. But, sir, it is a 
most extraordinary notion, certainly, that we legislate to enable England 
to buy our cotton, Pray what legislation of ours is necessary to 
enable England to buy our cotton? Will any gentleman inform me? 
But for our foolish and unjust legislation, she would be able to purcliase 
some two hundred thousand bales more of our staple than she now does. 


| It is nat from eur legislation, but by the products of our own industry, that 


she is enabled to purchase our cotton. 
ductions is beneficial to both parties, 
very reason that we obtain the productions of the cheapest labor. In 
value than we give. 

But this, in the opinion of the distinguished gentleman to whom I 
have just referred, is a great national grievance. For, after stating that 


This reciprocal exchange of pro- 


| the value of our imports from England for the last ten years had ex- 


ceeded the value of our exports &50,000,000, he exclaims: “ It is sur- 
prising how we have been enabled to sustain, for so long a time. a trade 
so very unequal!” and again: “and will gentlemen tell me how it 
would be possible for this country to sustain such a ruinoustrade?” i 
the honorable gentleman willtake counsel from practical men, | will re- 
fer him to the horse traders of Kentue ky for an answer to this question. 
Any one of this shrewd and intetfligent class of bis own constituents, 
will tell him that a trader who gives a hundred dollars fora horse in 
Kentucky, and obtains one hundred and fifty for him in Sonth Carolina, 
adds just fifty dollars to his own wealth, aud to that of his State. instead 
of taking, as the gentleman supposes, that much from it. And. if this 
‘ ruinous trade "’ should annually bring into Kentucky $500,000 more 
than it carries out, L rather think that the people of that State would 
“sustain” the calamity with great resignation and philosophy. 

The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams,) in 
the Report recently presented from the Committee on Manufactures, 
and formerly in a Message, while he was atthe head of the Govern- 
ment, seems to give countenance to this notion. He distiuetly assumes 
that, in receiving this immense amount of manufactures for our exports, 
we are paying tribute to the industry of England for our clothing. Now, 
what is a national tribute? Lam not very learned in definitions, but I 
should say that it was the forcible taking of the property of a nation 
without any equivalent. If there be any tribute in the exchanges of our 
foreign trade, it must consist in what we give—in the cotton, for exam- 
ple, which we send abroad. But the advocates of restriction do not com- 
plain of this. They say, on the contrary, we may send abroad as much 


[tis true,that if England would receive our grain and | 
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reduction ot the protecting dutie s. 


of a Mr. i addie tT a lie mber rol t 
ed at Wiiitvy im favor,oi the Corn Laws, and im which he alleged that 
if these were repealed, 
world would be uncultivated.’ 
is thas happily ridiculed, and 1 commend the article to those gentlemen 
who seem wap pret end that the reduction oi the protecting duties would 


fully used in favor of the Protecting System, 
national inde pendence. 
reign industry, addresses itself to the prejudice 
current without examination. 
tion Consist ? 
the world? If s 
colleague of mine, (Mr. Davis,) Robinson Crusve, with his goat skins, 
was the most inde pe sndent vation im the world. 
stricly feudal. 
rons, When war was the vocation of rulers, aud plunder the trade of na- 
tions 
commerce 
maxim was “ delenda est Carthago.” 
the military despots that ever live: 
found sagacity with which he looked intothe springs of human action, aud 
adapted his means to his ends, 
were made of adamant, the counsels of political economists 
duce it to atoms. 
ror Alexander hold the same opinion. 
tary despot to cut off all commercial intercourse by restrictions; for free 
trade with all the nations of the earth, would infallibly destroy the very 
aliment of war. 
hae ve 





If this be tribute, sir, [ shall always be willing 
But. with becoming jleference, “Tl would barely hint to the 


to sustain and foster the industry of the North. 
{| will here notice an argumeut which ts babitu: ally urged against the 


We are told that the manufactur- 


lug establishments will be utterly abandoned, and the wretched opera- 
tives will have 


to tly to the western wilds for relet. 


When a gentle- 


man from Massachusetts made this deciacation, two years ago, | asked 
him what busiuessthe manulacturers could 


pursue more prolitable thar 


their present employment would be, eveu atter the duties shall be re- 
duced to the revenue 
} sir, and it never will be. 
| continue to manufacture if the duties should be entirely repealed. 


scale? ‘The question has never been answered, 
The truth is, that the peuple of the North will 


"The 


only ditie rence wouid pe, that they wouid have toc urtail their @tiwr- 
nous profits, and redace the eatravagant wages of their labor, and sell 
their manufactures Cheaper. 


‘The same argument which Lam noticing, was used in a dinner speech 
the British Pari: upent, which he deiiwer- 


acres of the richest soils im the 
iu the Westminister Review this idea 


* millions of 


eprive the pe opie of the North of Wie tac ulty ol W orking. 
T hat ‘ millous of acres of the richest souls in the worid would remain 


uncultivated,’ is a woful attempt on the credulity of mankind. Has mad- 
ness visited the agriculturisis, that they refuse to take the harvests that 
are lying ready for their grasp? 
king any thing they could, either of their own or their neighbors? 
ac shie- boy at Whitby but may have formed some dim concepuon, that if 
land is not cultivated, it is because it will not pay. 
dinner wiil be ready to inform him that the way to make it pay ts to 
find somebody from whom to take the difference by force. 


Wien were they known to omit ta- 


Not 
Hits betters at the 


?? 


Another specious and imposing argument w hich has been success- 
is that tt will increase the 
This, like the uotion of paying tribute to fo- 
sof patniousm and passes 
ln what does the independence of a na- 
ye cutting off ali commercial intercourse with the rest of 

a cording to the forcible illustration eof a friend and 


but, sir. this idea 1s 
[it originated with the military governments of the ba- 


These petty military despotisuis very naturally regarded foreign 
e as a public enemy, because of iis pacific tendency. Their 
Bonaparte, too, the greatest of all 
i, who was never surpassed in the pro- 


eApressed itas hisopinion, that, if a throne 
would re- 
Aud well might he say so; and well might the Empe- 
tis wise and consistent in a mill- 


It is the golden chain of peace, destined, | ‘tirtnly be- 
. to bind mankind together in harmony. 


If all the civilized nations were united by the ten thousand ligaments 


of an unrestricted commerce, we should soon reach the happy period 


wheu wars would cease to desolate the earth. No minister, however 
bold, would dare to involve his country in a war of ambition. His head 
would be the forfeit. No community on earth would endure the priva- 
uons of war, ander such cire umsianc es, bul from au im pe rious necessi- 
ty. The doctrine of Free Trade, sir, is the trne Christianity of nations, 
recognizing each other as brethren - whereas, the dot trine of Restriction 
Violates the spirit and the precepts of the gospel, in regarding and treat- 
ing all nations as enemies, even in time of peace. [is both anti-Christian 
and anti-socia! 

Free Trade is the great doctrine of political reformation in modern 
times. It is to the commerce and the sucial condition of all nations, what 
the reformation of Luther was to the Christian religion. The whole 
Christian world at one time believed that the freedom of religious opin- 
ions, and the privilege of every man to worship God im his own way, 
would be utterly subversive of Christianity itself. How ditfereut has 
been the experience of the world! The freedom of discussion, and 
the variety of religious sects, each independent of the other, have 
placed the Christian C harch upon ane verk isting foundation; and so, 
sir, would the treedom o! trade p lace the prosp yerily of nations upon 2 
similar bas is. | should regard it asthe proudest mouument that we 
could erect to the gi ny of this Re public, the chosen habitation of free- 
dom, to set an example on this subject to the othe: nations of the earth. 
It would stand, sir, as a beacon-| ight on the great ocean of human af- 
fairs, to conduct all nations to the haven of prosperity. Yes. sir, let us 
plant the tree of Free Trade, aud water it, tuat its branches may be ex- 
tended to the utmost extremities of the earth, and the Christian and the 
philanthropist will joyfully coneur in enticipating the blessed period 
when, beneath its fruitful and refreshing shade, “the nations of the 
earth may pitch their teuts in peace.” 

Speech concluded on | page 3 JS. | 


DIst NION. 


Many of the papers which reach our office from the South speak a lan- 
guage too plainto be misunderstood; on the subyect of a dissolution of the 
Union. For ourselves, we yet have no fears tiat this growing and pres- 
perous peopie will so soon consent to the disastrous consequences of a 
civil war aud the consequent destruction of the Confederacy. Bat the 
fact cannot be denied, aud should not be concealed from the public, that 
a large and talented party in the South have commenced and are prose- 
cuting a determined system of hostility to the Tariff, which, rather than 
submit to,they say, they will loose the last dropof blood that flows in their 
veins. By the StateRights party active measures are In progress to concen - 
trate public sentiment on Nullificauon, which is said to be a peaceable 
and coustitutioual remedy to arrest the action of the General Govern- 
ment. ‘The resultof this process, if we onderstand it correctly, ts, to lay 
what they call a revenue duty, and permit no other to be collected in S. 
Carolina. Their courts will decide that this is the only duty Congress can 
constitutionally levy, and they will prohibit the records of that State 
going to the Supreme Court of the U. 3. where a different construction 
wonld likely prevail. Heiving thus decided the great question for 
themselves, they intend to stand on what they call the reserved rights 
of the States, refuse to obey the ‘Tartff Laws, and by their determimed 
perseverance ik this course, compel the General Government to take the 
first coercive measures, and thereby throw all the censure of a civil war, 
should one occur, upen the General Government. Let no one rest in 
the supine hope that the Nallifiers are a weak and babbling party. Itis 
a combination of the most talented and determined men ever organized 
in the U. States, whose passions have become eatisted in their political 
opinions and prejudices, and they will never yield antil compelled to do 
so from iuferiority of numbers. Jone shorough ( Tenn.) Republican. 





Onto Saut.—it appears by the report of the Co ommittee on the Mant- 
facture of Salt, of the Tariff Cony eation, that the fixed capital in Ohio 
used in making salt, amounts to $334,762. and that the quantity of Sait 
annually prodaced 13 446,350 bushels. Four of the other States make 
each a greater quantity than Ohio, to wit: Massachusetts, New York, 
Peunsylvania, aud Virginia. ‘The number of bushels annually made in 
the United States, ts 4, 44 4,999. Quantity imported, is 5,901,152 bash- 
els, Nantucket Enquirer, 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





RIGHTFUL REMEDIES FOR THE REDRESS 
OF GRIEVANCES—No. 13. 

But, perhaps we may be vold, that, although the abstract 
right of sovereignty is vested in the People of the several 
States, by the social compact, yet, by the constitutional com- 
pact, the practical and legal sovereignty may be transferred to, 
and reside in, the Government. 

We admit that the sovereignty, de facto, is sometimes trans- 
ferred, by the People, in forming their constitutional compact, 
to their Government. 

Vattel says: 

‘We have said that the sovereignty is that public authority 
which commands in civil society, and orders and directs what 
each is to perform to obtaiu the ends of its institution. This 
authority belonged, originally and essentially,to the body of the 
society to which each member submitted and ceded the rights 
he received from nature, to conduct himself, in every thing, as 
he pleased, according to the dictates of his own understanding, 
and to do himself justice. But the body of the society does not 
always retain this sovereign authority; it frequently trusts it to 
a Senate, or to a single person. This Senate, or this person, 
is then the sovereign.”—| Law of Nations, B.1, C.A, 8.33. | 

Hence it is, that, although every State or civil society, pos- 
sessing the uncontrolled right of self-government, is sovereign, 
yet the sovereignty is differently vested, by the constitutional 
compacts, in the different States and Kingdoms of the world. 
In some it is retained by the People themselves, in whom, as 
has been demonstrated by Mr. Locke and mauy other writers, 
it always inherently, de jure, resides, and the Government is 
called a Democracy, as was the case of some of the States of 
ancient Greece. It is sometimes vested in a few privileged 
persons, de facto, either by usurpation or cession, constituting 
what is called an Aristocracy, as was the case in Rome before 
the admission of the tribunes to the rights of legislation. In 
others, the sovereignty is vested in a single person, de facto, 
constituting a Monarchy, as in Russia. And, in others, the 
sovereignty is vested in a Government compounded of the three 
forms that have been mentioned, constituting a mixed Govern- 
ment, as in England, where the sovereiguty is vested, de facto, 
in their Parliament. But, whenever the sovereignty of a State 
is vested in the Government or Administrative Authority, the 
Government is one of usurpation. But, in what portion of the 
State it will vest its authority, is a matter exclusively its own, 
and one with which other States have nothing todo. Every 
independent State must be permitied to decide exclusively for 
itself. No other State can interfere in this matter, without vi- 
olating the Law of Nations in the most essential particular— 
unless, by compact, some guaranty has been previously stipu- 
lated between particular States, as that contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, guaranteeing to each State in 
the Union a Republican form of government. 

Vattel says: 

“It is a manifest consequence of the liberty and independ- 
ence of nations, that all have aright to be governed as they 
think proper, and that none have the least authority to inter- 
fere in the government of another. Of all the rights that can 
belong to a nation, sovereignty is doubtless the most precious, 
and that which others ought to be the most scrupulous to re- 
spect, if they would not do it an injury.” 


And Vattel animadverts, with proper severity, upon the con- 
duct of the Spaniards, for violating the Law of Nations, when 
they set themselves up as judges of the Inca Athualpa. If that 
Prince, says he, had violated the Law of Nations with respect 
to them, they would have had a right to punish him. But, 
when they undertook to judge of his internal administration— 
things for which he was not accountable to them—and to pun- 
ish him for them, they were guilty of the grossest injustice. 
The ancient Romans were equally guilty of a violation of the 
rights of sovereignty, when they artfully dissolved the Achean 
League, and decided that each member of the confederacy 
should be governed by its own laws, independent of the gene- 
ral confederacy. And, in more modern times, the interference 
of Russia, Prussia, aud Austria, in the internal affairs of Po- 
land, was a most flagrant violation of the rights of national 
sovereignty, and of the Law of Nations. 


But let us inquire, where does the legal, the practical, sove- 
reignty of the United States, reside?’ We have shown that it 
does not reside in the People of the United States as one peo- 
ple. We have also shown, that, at the time of the formation 
and adoption of the Constitution of the U. States, the sove- 
reigaty resided in the People of the individual States. Unless, 
therefore, they have subjected themselves to the dominion or 
control of some superior power, they are stil] sovereign. Who 
is that superior power? Where does the sovereignty of these 
States reside? Does it reside in the State Governments? Does 
it reside in the General Government! Or does it remain in 
the People of the individual States, as States? Where shall 
we find that “supreme, irresistible, absolute, uncoatrolled au- 
thority, in which the jura summi imperti, or right of sovereign- 
ty, resides?” Who has the ultimate right and power of con- 
trol? For there is the legal, the practical sovereignty. 

lo England, the Parliament is without control, and is, there- 
fore, sovereign. Judge Blackstone says, speaking of the pow- 
ers of Parliament, 

“Its power and jurisdiction is so transcendant and absolute, 
that it cannot be confined, either for causes or persons, within 
any bounds.” It can change and create afresh eveu the Con- 
stitution of the Kingdom, and of Parliaments themselves. It 
can, io short, do every thing that is not naturally impossible.” 
“What the Parliament doth, no authority upon earth can un- 
do.” “So long as the Constitution lasts, We may venture to 
affirm thet the power of Parliament is absolute and without con- 
trol.”"—{1 Black. Comm., pAlol 

So, also, are the Emperor of Russia and Grand Sultan of 
Turkey * absolute and without control.” In these States, then, 
their sovereignty is vested in their Governments. And a wri- 
ter of great eminence, in Great Britain, bas even hazarded the 
opinion that the people are unfit to govern themselves. Mr. 
Burke says: 

“Society requires, not only that the passions of indivi- 
duals should be subjected, but that even the mass and body, 





should frequently be thwarted, their will controlled, and their 
passions brought into subjection. This,” says he, **can only 
be done by a power out of themselves.”—[Ref. on the French 
Rev., p.A7.] 

But we apprehend that the Governments of these States are 
none of them ‘absolute and without control ;’ but, on the con- 
trary, are under the absolute control of the Constitation, which 
is under the absolute control of the People. It has been well 
remarked, by one of the most sagacious men of antiquity, that 
the object of a Constitution is to restrain the Government, as 
that of laws is to restrain individuals. ,. 

The People of these States are superior to their Govern- 
ments. They form their Constitutions. They thereby prescribe 
to the Government the rules of their conduct. These they re- 
tain the right and power to change and modify at their plea- 
sure. This right bas been repeatedly exercised. New York, 
Pennsylvania. and Virginia, have practically exercised this 
right. These Constitutions govern and control the Govern- 
ments. They say to the Governments, Thus far shalt thou go, 
aud no farther. And this right of ultimate control is secured 
to every State in the Union, by that clause in the Constitution 
which guaraties to every State in the Union a Republican form 
of government. 

The State Governments, then, have neither the rightful nor 
practical sovereignty vested in them, by their respective Con- 
stitutions. They are all subject to a higher ultimate and prac- 
tical control. 

Judge Wilson, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in his Lectures on Law, in the University of Penusylvania— 
nostra alma mater—says : 

“There necessarily exists, in every Government, a power 
from which there is no appeal, and which, for that reasou, may 
be termedc supreme, absolute, and uncontrollable. Where does 
that power reside? To this question, writerson different Go- 
vernments will give different answers. Dr. William Blackstone 
will tell you, that, in Britain, that power is lodged in the Bri- 
tish Parliament—that the Parliament may alter the form of go- 
vernment—and that its power is absolute and without control. 
The idea of a Constitution limiting and superintending the 
operations of Legislative authority, seems not to have been ac- 
curately understood in Britain. ‘There are, at least, no traces 
of practice conformable to such a principle. The British Con- 
stitution is just what the British Parliament pleases. When 
the Parliament transferred legislative authority to Henry the 
Eighth, the Acttransferring it could not, in such acceptation of 
the term, be called unconstitutional. 

“'To control the power and conduct of the Legislature, by 
an over-ruling Constitution, was an improvement, in the sci- 
ence of government, reserved to the American States. 

‘** Perhaps some politician, who has not considered, with suf- 
ficient accuracy, our political system, would answer, that, in 
our Government, the supreme power was vested in the Con- 
stitution. ‘This opinion approaches a step nearer to the trath, 
but does not reach it. The truth is, that, in our Government, 
the supreme, absolute, and uncontrollable power, remains in 
the People. As our Constitutions are superior to our Legisla- 
tures, so the People are superior to our Constitutions. ladeed, 
the superiority, in this last instance, is much greater: for the 
People possess, over our Constitutions, contro! in act as weil 
as in right. 

‘* The consequence is, that the People may change the Con- 
stitution whenever and however they please. This is a right of 
which bo positive iustitution can ever deprive them.”—| Lect., 
vol.3, p.291.] 

Judge ‘Tucker, of Virginia, says : 

‘Here, then, we must resort to a distinction which the in- 
stitution and nature of our Government has introduced into the 
Western hemisphere ; which, however, cap only obtain in Go- 
vernments where power is not usurped, but delegated, and 
where authority is a trust, and not a right; ner can it ever be 
truly ascertained where there is not a written Constitution to 
resort to—a distinction, nevertheless, which certainly does ex- 
ist, between the indefinite and unlimited power of the People, 
in whom the sovereignty of these States ultimately, substantial- 
ly, and unquestionably resides, and the definite powers of the 
Congress and the State Legislatures, which are severally limit- 
ed to certain and determinate objects, being no other than ema- 
nations from the former, where, and where only, that legislative 
essence which constitutes sovereignty, can be found.”—{1 Tuck- 
er’s Blackstone, part 1, App., p..] 

Again, Judge Tucker says: 

‘** Since no person possesses any inherent right to govern or 
rule over the rest, and since the few cannot possess, naturally, 
power enough to subdue the many—the majority of the Peo- 
ple, and much more the whole body, possess all the power 
which any society, State, or Nation, possesses, in relation to 
its own immediate concerns. This power, which every inde- 
pendent State or Nation (however constituted, or by whatever 
name distinguished, whether it be called an Empire, Kingdom, 
or Republic, and whether the Government be, in its form, a 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, or Democracy, or a mixture or corrup- 
tion of them all,) posseses, in relation to its own immediate 
concerns, is unlimited and unlimitable, so Jong as the Nation or 
State retains tts independence—-there being no power upon 
earth, whilst that remains, which can control or direct the ope- 
rations or will of the State in these respects. 

“This undimitable power is that supreme, irresistible, abso- 
lute, uncontrollable authority, which, by political writers in ge- 
neral, is depominated the sovereignty, and which is, in most of 
them, supposed to be vested in the Government or Administra- 
tive Authority of the State, but which, we contend, resides on- 
ly in the People—is iwhereut in them—and unalienable from 
them. 

* [xcept in very small States, where the Government is ad- 
ministered by the People themselves in person, the exercise of 
the sovereign power ts confined to the establishment of the Con- 
stitution of the State, or the amendment of its defects, or to the 
correction of the abuses of the Government. 

“The Constitution of a State is, properly, that instrument 
by which the Government or Administrative Authority of the 
State is created, its powers defined, their exteut limited, the 
duties of the public functionaries prescribed, and the priuciples 
according to which the Goverument is to be administered, de- 
lineated. 

* The Government or Administrative Authority of the State, 
is that portion only of the sovereignty which is, by the Consti- 
tution, entrusted to the public functionaries. These are the 
agents and servants of the People. 





‘Legitimate Governments can, therefore, be derived only 
from the voluntary grant of the People, aud exercised for their: 
benefit. 

* The sovereignty, though always potentially existing in the 
People of every independent Nation or State, is, in most of 
them, usurped by, and confounded with, the Government.— 
Hence, in England, it is said to be vested in the Parliament— 
in France, before the Revolution, and still in Spain, Russia, 
and Turkey, and other absolute Monarchies, in the Crown or 
Monarch—in Venice, until the late conquest of that State, io 
the Doge and Senate, Xe. 

*‘ As the sovereign power hath no limits to its authority, so 
hath the Government of a State no rights but such as are pure- 
ly derivative and limited. The union of the sovereigniy of a 
State with the Government, constitutes a state of usurpation and 
absolute tyranny over the People.” —p.9. 

Again, Judge Tucker says : 

**On the coutrary, when the Constitution is founded on ro- 
luntary compact and consent, and imposes limits to the efficient 
force of the Government or Administrative Authority, the Peo- 
ple are still the sovereign. The Government is the mere creature 
ef their will, and those who administer it their agents and ser- 
vants."—[1 T'wek. Black. Comm., part 1, App. p.14.) 

But we will not further labor to prove that which may be 
regarded as a political axiom in all Republican Governments, 
that the People are sovereign. That the Government is the 
mere creature of their will, aud that those who administer it 
are their agents and servants, are such political axioms. And, 
that the States composing the Union are Republican, is gua- 
rantied by the Constitution inself. 

The State Governments, then. are invested with no sove- 
reignty, either rightful or practical : they are mere agencies. 


New Jersey. SULPICIUS. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 
No. I. 


In discussing the question whether a system can be devised, 
by the establishment of some International form of Govern- 
ment, to terminate peaceably the controversies which may arise 
between nations, and thus prevent any future appeals to arms, 
it does not seem to me necessary to go into an examination of 
the character of war, or the deplorable consequences which 
flow from it. It will be taken for granted, as the opinion of 
the wise, reflecting, religious, and moral part of our race, that 
the practice of war, in whatever point of view regarded, is de- 
structive to the welfare of mankind. Its influence in corrupt- 
ing the morals, retarding the progress of ci, lization and know- 
ledge, checking the amelioration of existing systems of govern- 
ment, and drying up the sources of national and individual 
prosperity, together with all the privations aud sufferings it in- 
fliets upon the individuals who are employed in its prosecution, 
and others connected with them, has been so often and so ably 
exhibited, that it cannot be necessary again to go into a deli- 
neation of them. 

In order, however, to determine how far the establishment 
of the proposed International Government is alsolutely requi- 
red, to put an end to national controversies, and the wats which 
are the consequences of them—and, also, how far other agen- 
cies, short of such a measure, may be brought into operation 
to produce such a result—it will be necessary to take a cursory 
view of the causes out of which these controversies have ari- 
sen. Aud it seems to me that these causes may, in general, be 
divided into two kinds : one, where they spring merely from 
the bad passions of our nature, as ambition, avarice, and re- 
venge—and the other, where there is an honest difference of 
opinion in regard to the subject of the dispute, and each party 
considers himself in the right, and his adversary in the wrong, 
in regard to the merits of the controversy. 

As to the first cause, where the bad passions are enlisted and 
broughtinto action in a national dispute,these have probably pro- 
duced most of the wars with which the world has been seuurged. 
The government of nations having almost universally been in 
the hands of one or a few individuals, who considered national 
glory to consist in the extension of territory, the triumph of 
arms, or the monopoly of trade, they have sought to obtain 
these advantages by waging wars with these nations which of- 
ferred them opportunities of effecting these purposes. And, 
when under the influence of these views, there was vo difficul- 
ty of getting up ove pretext or another, without much regard 
to its importance or its character. The great body of the peo- 
ple being kept in a state of extreme ignorance and subservien- 
cy to their rulers, it was an easy task to exercise a sway, al- 
most Omnipotent, upon their passions and opinions, and to 
make them the passive instruments of effecting their vefarious 
schemes. War being addressed, in itself, to some of the most 
powerful feelings of our nature, and producing a high degree 
of excitement, which seems to be the craving with the multi- 
tude, is caleulated to stifle the operation of all the moral and 
rational principles of our nature. When, therefore, a nation 
becomes inflamed with such passions, all cousiderations arising 
out of justice, benevolence, a regard to the rights of others, or 
even their own true interests, are entirely disregarded, and 
merged in the all-absorbing influence of the moment. An in- 
sane desire of conquest, and the mere triumph of arms, seems 
to take entire possession of the minds of the people, «ud a dis- 
position to consider their own glory (falsely so called) identifi- 
ed with that of the Prince under whom these victories are 
achieved, 

So far, then, as causes of this character, growing out of the 
bad passions and the ignorance of mankind, have produced 
wars, the efforts of Peace Societies, together with other bene- 
volent agencies, exerted for the purpose, may be expected, in 
a great measure, sooner or later, to destroy the influence of 
these causes, and prevent or diminish the wars which are the 
consequence of them. By enlightening the minds of men as 
to the true character and effects of war—by raising the stan- 
dard of public morals—by the diffusion of knowledge of every 
kind—by the cultivation and dissemination of feelings of bene- 
volence among mankind—and by increasing the influence of 
the people in the operations of government—the oceasions 
which have hitherto been productive of wars, may be very 
much diminished. By stripping wars of their false and bor- 
rowed lustre, and presenting them in all their hideous features, 
the miserable delusion which has prevailed among mankind, 
upon this subject, will, at some time or other, probably, be dis- 
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pelled, and they will be led to see war in its true character. 
The folly, absurdity, and wickedness, of this practice, will, 
probably, be clearly discerned by them ; and, instead of doing 
homage any longer to this grim monster, they will be led to 
hold it in deserved detestation. ‘They will become convinced 
that their true welfare consists in cousidering all mankind as 
their brethren, and that the existing system of things is so con- 
trived, that, whatever in fact promotes the prosperity of one 
part of the whole, promotes that of all others. And, whene- 
ver mankind become properly enlightened upon this and other 
subjects, they will, either by an indirect influence upon Govern- 
ment, by the force of popular opinion, or by so modifying their 
existing systems as to make the power of the people immedi- 
ately felt in some branch of the Goverament, be able to con- 
trol their rulers in their measures, and prevent them from mad- 
ly plunging their country into future wars. 

But, though such might be the ultimate effect of Peace So- 
cieties and other benevolent associations for diffusing religion, 
morality, and knowledge, in the world, it is obvious that this 
state of things would uot take place, by any means, so soon as 
if there was a Government established to take cognizance of 
all international controversies, of whatever kind, whose deci- 
sions should be final. and binding upon the parties to it. This 
would not only decide all disputes upon every question, from 
whatever trifling causes proceeding, but take away, also, all 
pretext for inventing occasions of difficulty, by preventing na- 
tions from making them the occasion of involving themselves 
in war, with a view to other and selfish designs. When they 
knew that they could not engage in a war, they would not on- 
lv, in most instances, be disposed to settle their disputes ami- 
cably among themselves, without refereuce to any external 
umpire, but the number and frequency of these disputes would 
be much diminished, as the frivolous causes out of which they 
spring would be no longer regarded, wheu they could not be 
made subservient to ulterior and ambitious views. 

But, in the complex relations which nations maintain with 
each other, there will, in all probability, spring up disputes re- 
lating to real aod substantial matters of controversy, which 
cannot be reached by the eflorts of Peace Societies, in their 
mere influence upon public sentiment. The views which a 
Government or a People may entertain upon the abstract cha- 
racter of war, may be as hostile to the practice as possible, 
and still they may be placed in a situation where they are to- 
tally unable to terminate an existing controversy with another 
Power, unless either by a refereace to some competent and im- 
partial tribunal, by a surrender of what they consider to be 
their rights, or by an appeal to arms. The mere diffusion of 
pacific sentiments, and a just view of the enormity and absur- 
dity of war, wil! not, of themselves, remove the difficulty : for 
they do not, of themselves, furnish a remedy for the evil under 
which they are suflering. ‘Two uations may have a dispute in 
relation to territory, commerce, or any thing else, and each 
take such a view of the facts in the case, as to be fully convin- 
ced that the justice of the case is on its side. Take, for in- 
stance, the controversy existing between Belgium and Holland, 
or between the U. States and England respecting the North- 
eastern boundary of Maine. ‘These are cases where each par- 
ty, probably, is persuaded, in his owa mind, that he is the ag- 
grieved party, and the opposite one the wrong-doer. Or take 
the great questions which have arisen in our own country, and 
which divide the sentiments of the people of different sections 
of it, almost by a geographical line, as the Tariff, Internal Im- 
provement, &c. ‘The friends and the opposers of these mea- 
sures, without doubt, each of them consider their views re- 
specting them sound, and those of the opposite side erroneous. 
This may be the result of prejudice and national feeling in the 
first case, and of sectional ia the last, operating upon the judg- 
ment, and binding it in its view of circumstances and its de- 
ductions from them, or it may proceed from some intrinsic dif- 
ficulties in the subject of controversy. But, whether it be the 
one or the other, the effect is the samme upou the two nations or 
parties in controversy. Neither of them, probably, is aware, 
or would acknowledge, that it acts under the influence of pre- 
judice, if this were the case, but cousiders the ground it main- 
tains as based upon justice and souud views, and its antagonist 
as assertipg aa unjust and unwarrantable claim. 

Where a controversy arises between nations, of this kind, 
how shall it be adjusted, 1f there is no impartial and competent 
tribunal to decide it, except by going to war? Shall either na- 
tion, which believes its claim just and well-founded, surrender 
it to the other, who he believes asserting an unjust and up- 
founded one? Is a nation, thus situated, bound to allow itself 
to be stripped of its territory, or its commerce, or any other 
valuable right, rather than encounter the hazard or the evils of 
war? And, if it were to pursue such a course, would not the 
state of things produced io the world, be worse than the con- 
sequences which flow from war? A nation which should adopt 
such a maxim as a rule of conduct, would, in all probability, 
become a prey to a neighboring one, who might act either un- 
der false views of what it deemed its rights, or be more pow- 
erful and unprincipled, and less actuated by such pacific and 
benevolent views; and, iu this way, gradually become stripped 
of all its rights, or, more probably, be annexed to the conquer- 
ing nation, and incorporated inte its domivions. It may be 
said, perhaps, that, in such a case, a contest would be useless 
on the part of the weaker Power, as it would terminate only 
in its defeat, and that it would be as well to surrender the thing 
demanded, without a struggle, in the first place, as to have it 
extorted by force, by the unfavorable issue of hostilities. Burt, 
in answer to this, ] would say, that a war, even when between 
a feeble nation on ove side, and a powerful one on the other, 
is always productive of much sacrifice of life and property on 
both sides ; and, even should the powerful one prevail, this sa- 
crifice would often be much more than equivalent, probably, 
for the advantage it would gain by it in obtaining its demands. 
And this consideration might prevent a nation, so situated, from 
commencing hostilities, were it supposed that the other natiou 
would allow itself to engage in a war, when it would pot hesi- 
tate to resort to force to maintain its pretensions and extort the 
thing demanded, did it suppose that this might be done with- 
out any resistance or struggle on the part of its less powerful 
antagonist, and, consequently, without any sacrifice on its part. 
Besides, the event of a contest is, in almost all eases, rendered 
doubtful, by the circumstance that other nations, actuated ei- 
ther by a sympathy for a people they consider oppressed, or by 
some selfish or national policy, may see fit to espouse the cause 
of the weaker party, and form an alliance with them ia the 
prosecution of the war. And an apprehension of such a state 


of things taking place, might deter a powerful nation from ha- 
ving recourse to arms to maintain a claim, io the justice ol 
which it had not confidence. W. S. A. 
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THE CRISIS.—It being now settled, beyond the possibili- 
lity of doubt, that, prior to the next meeting of Congress, the 
People of South Carolina, assembled in Convention, will de- 
clare the Protective Tariff Laws null and void ard of no force 
within the limits of that State, it behooves the People of the 
Northern States to do what they have not heretofore done, re- 
flect upon the posture in which they have placed the country, 
by their refusal, at the last session of Congress, to listen to the 
reasonable and just demands of that portion of their fellow- 
citizens, who consider not only their pecuniary interests, but 
their very liberties, unconstitutionally violated by the acts of 
the Federal Government. We do most sincerely believe that 
a very moderate display, on the part of the manufacturers, of 
a spirit of compromise, would, last winter, have reconciled so 
large a portion of the Southern People to a very high rate of 
protective duties, that the imapending crisis, if not indefinitely 
postpoued, would, at least, have been put off to a period so 
distant, as to have given time for a correction of the evils com- 
plained of, by the process of argument. But what did we be- 
hold? From the beginning of the session until the end of it, 
embracing a period of near eight months, we saw the monopo- 
lists, by their agents in the lobbies, and their Representatives 
aud very selves on the floors of both Houses of Congress, pre- 
testing against the slightest abandonment of the protective prin- 
ciple. We saw them eveu reject the overture of concession 
offered by the Administration ; which, although not satisfactory 
to the South, was still yielding much more than was granted. 
We beheld them, in fine. contending for every inch of ground 
which they occupied, and never voluntarily conceding one sin- 
gle point. The little that was obtained from them, was ex- 
torted through the party fears of their political colleagues— 
and it is, therefore, evident. that not the slightest claim to the 
magnanimity of the South can be set up by the monopolists. 
They acted with a single regard to their own selfish interests, 
and laughed at the complaints, the remonstrances, and the des- 
peration, of those who were suffering by their policy, and vo- 
luntarily yielded not one solitary half per cent. of their ex- 
actions. Such conduct is about to meet its reward : for, let 
the issue of the impending crisis be as it may, confidence in the 
stability of the Protective System, as the settled policy of the 
country, must disappear. Our reasons for this opiaion, we 
will proceed to give. 

Congress, at its session in December next, will receive offi- 
cial notice, from South Carolina, that a Convention of the Peo- 
ple of the State, one of the parties to the Federal Compact, has 
pronounced the Tariff Laws, so far as they propose to levy du- 
ties for the protection of one branch of industry at the expense 
of all others, to be unconstitutional, null, and void, and that 
they shall not be executed within the limits of that State after 
the 4th of March 1833. It will also be advised, that the Le- 
gislature of South Carolina, in obedience to the instructions of 
the People, in Convention assembled, have enacted the laws 
necessary to render the Act of Nullification effective. What 
those laws may be, we cannot foretell ; but they will soon be 
known. 

When advised of these proceedings, Congress must of ne- 
cessity act. It must either repeal the Protective Laws, or it 
must counteract the Nullification of South Carolina: for, were 
it to adjourn without doing one or the other, the country would 
he inundated with foreign goods, free of duty, through the free 
port of Charleston ; and thus would the manufacturers be 
ruined. The President cannot intérfere, as regards the em- 
ployment of force, without the authority of Congress : for, by 
the Constitution, although it is declared that he shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, yet to that body does it 
alone belong “To provide for calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union.” That he has no right to block- 
ade Charleston, which is an act of war, that Congress alone 
can declare, is admitted even by Mr. Webster, one of the most 
steadfast champions of the American System, as bas been seen 
by the extract from his Worcester Speech, published in our 
last paper. 

Will Congress at once repeal the Protective Laws? We 
think not; at least, certainly no such idea is entertained in this 
quarter. Nearly all the friends of the American System, that 
we have heard express a sentiment on the subject, are of opi- 
niop that South Carolina must be put down by force. How 
this force would be employed, and against whom, it is not easy 
to imagine. The opposition of South Carolina, as her writers 
say, would be ia the display of a moral, and not of a physical, re- 
sistance. There would be no armed bodies of insurgents, combi- 
ving to commit acts of violence. ‘There would be no resistance 
to the laws, but through the verdicts of juries, the prohibiting 
of jailors to confine prisoners under process issued at the suit of 
the United States, the refusal of the State Courts to certify the 
record, which would frustrate an appeal to the Supreme Court, 


and other similar acts. But, although these measures may all | 





appear, to the South Carolina writers, simple and plain, yet 
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they are not to learn, at this late day, that a Government which 


can usurp unconstitutional power, would not be very apt to 
hesitate at a resort to unconstitutional means of enforcing it. 
What would prevent Congress from declaring the ports of So. 
Carolina to be no longer ports of entry, and thereby render it 
illegal to impert goods into the same! It is true the Constitu- 
tion declares that ‘‘ No preference shall be given, by any regu- 
lation of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one State, over 
those of another; nor shall vessels, bound to or from one State, 
be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties, in another.” But, has 
not Congress power, as Mr. Adams tells us, “to provide for 
the common defence and general welfare,” and is not this pro- 
vision paramount to the other? Again: said a writer not far 
from us, before the appeararce of Mr. Webster's speech, Why 
cannot Congress blockade Charleston?—Did not Don Pedro, 
of Brazil, blockade the ports of a rebellious province? Yes, 
he did, but that province was an integral part of one consoli- 
dated empire, which South Carolina is not, and we trust never 
willbe. ‘The insurrection in Brazil was like the whiskey in- 
surrection in Pennsylvania—an opposition of individuals to the 
established laws. ‘The opposition in South Carolina is that of 





a sovereign State ; and we have the authority of one of our 
most eminent lawyers, (Mr. Binney,) for asserting that such 
opposition has a dignity about it, which certainly cannot be 
predicated of a treasonable insurrection. * 

But cannot the power of Congress in reference to treason be 
strained to reach the case of the Nullifiers? What says the 
Constitution? ‘ Treason against the United States shall only 
consist in levying war against them, or in adhering to their en- 
emies, giving them aid and comfort.” But South Carolina 
would not levy war against the United States, nor would her 
individual citizens, by adhering to her, be adhering to the ene- 
mies of the United States, or giving them aid and comfort. In- 
dividuals may commit treason, but a sovereign State cannot. 
If a State were disposed to levy war against the U. States, she 
would, ipso facto, put herself out of the Union, and become a 
foreign State. 

But, although we are not able to see what course of forcible 
proceeding against South Carolina could be resorted to, yet 
there may be some coercive measures, which will, in all pro- 
bability, be brought into the view of Congress. In such event, 
their adoption or rejection may depend upon the course pursu- 
ed by the Southern States as a body. The question presented 
for their consideration, will not be, Are you in favor of or op- 








posed to Nullification ?’—but, What are your opinions as to the 
coercive powers of the Federal Government, in reference to 
the ease before Congress? The great body of the Southern 
People hold the foliowing principles to be the fundamental doe- 
trines of our Political System : 

First. That the Government of the United States is a Con- 
federacy of Free, Sovereign, and Independent States, which 
_have united together for certain specified objects, and uo oth- 
ers, and not a single Consolidated Government. 


Secondly. That the Constitution of the United States is the 
sole instrument by which the nature of the subsisting compact 
ean be known ; and that, whilst that instrament confers upon 
the Federal Government jurisdiction over the powers which 
have been delegated to it, it confers none whatever over the 
rights reserved by the States, and not delegated. 

Thirdly. That neither does that Constitution pfovide any 
common tribunal or umpire for the settlement of disputed ca- 
ses of power, (the Supreme Court being limited, in iis juris- 
diction, to “cases, in law and equity, arising under this Consti- 
|tution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority,” to which there 
are parties amenable to the process of the Court ;) and that, 
consequently, ex necessitate rei, in case of an infraction of the 
Federal Compact, each State possesses, as one of its reserved 
rights, the right of judging of this infraction, and of the mode 
and measure of redress. 

Thus far, at the South, there seems to be little diversity of 
opinion as to the unconstitutionality of the Restrictive Sys- 
tem; but the case is different as regards the mode or mea- 
sure of redress, whether resistance should be made by one 
State alone, or by several in conjunction—by the State 
Legislature, or by the People in Convention—at the pre- 
sent day, or at a future time—by Nallification or by Se- 
cession. Suil, however, as, according to the theory of the 
Constitution beld by the advocates of these various mea- 
sures respectively, each State has the right to judge of the 
mode and measure of redress, it is hardly to be expected that, 
after South Carolina has made her choice of modes, the other 
States will assist in puttiog her down : for, in such event, the 
right of a State to exercise its judgment as to any mode or 
measure of redress, would be forever annihilated, by their own 
act. 

With these views, we cannot help regarding the approach- 


* Extract from a Speech delivered by Mr. Binney, at a Pub- 
lic Anti-Jackson Meeting in Philadelphia, on October 20th : 


‘Now mark the provi. The President is opposed to South 
Carolina Nullification. And why? Not because it is Nullifi- 
cation: for the little finger of Presidential Nullification is thick- 
er than the loins of South Carolina. This is a Nullification by 
States, which, difficult as it is to understand. bas at least some 
dignity about it—but that is Nullification by every man in the 
United States who is able to take an oath of office. He is op- 
posed to it because it is not his Nullification, and because there 
is an object dearer, to the party of South Carolina, than the 
President himself.” 
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ing session of Congress as the most important that has ever The bill was read a third time, in the Senate, on the 25th, | 


been held under the present Constitution. 
is Dow upon its trial, and the developments between this and 


the 4th of March, when the present Congress must close its la-! relating to partial appropriations for the present year, election 
bors, eannot fail to decide some of the most important political | districts, &c., the Legislature adjourned, on the 26th of Octo- 
problems that have ever been presented to the American Peo- "ber, until the fourth Monday in November, the period of its or- 


| dinary session under the Constitution. 


ple. 

Jo relation to the prospect before us, the Blairsville Record, 
a paper published in Western Pennsylvania, says : 

‘South Carolina.—The recent elections have terminated, in 
Charleston and several other Districts. in the complete triumph 
of the Free Trade and State Rights Party. 

“The opposition to our Tariff System, instead of decreas- 
ing, is thus evidently gaining strength, and not ouly in South 
Carolina, but in all the Southern States. Georgia is almost 
ready for an explosion. It is to be hoped, that, as soon as the 
elections are over, this question will be taken up by the People 
of the North, and treated as a National affair. Hitherto, its 
merits have been too much estimated by its supposed bearing 
upon the pockets of certain individuals, or, at best, by its pre- 
dicted effect upon certain local districts. The People of the 
South are ia earnest, and we of the North ought to kuew this 
before it is too late.” 





Pennsylvania Election.—The Electoral Election took place 
in this State on Friday the 2d instant. ‘There were but two 
tickets run, the Jackson and the Anti-Masonic. In the City of 
Philadelphia, the latter had a majority of 2,204, which exceed- 
ed, by 703, the majority which Ritner, the And-Masonic Can- 
didate, had over Wolf at the election in October. 

The returns from ail the counties have uot yet been received 
in this city, but enough is kaown to remove ali doubt as to the 
success of the Jackson ticket. 

New York.——The Electoral Election commenced, in this 
State, on the 6th instant, and continues for three days. 





Mr. Webster versus Mr. Calhoun.—It is announced, in the 
Boston papers, that Mr. Webster is preparing a reply to Mr. 
Calhoun’s late publication in favor of Nullification. After its 
appearance, it is probable, as the Presidential Election is now 
nearly disposed of, that the subject of State Rights and State 
Remedies will divide the nation into two great parties, as in 
1798, and that the next contest for the Presidency will be more 
for principles than for men. 





SOUTH CAROLINAS 

The Extra Session of the Legislature of this State, of the 
Members of which we publish a list in this paper, was com- 
menced on Monday the 22d of October, at Columbia ; upon 
which day, the two Houses organized, by the election of the 
Hon. Henry Deas as President of the Senate, and Heory L. 
Pinckney, Esq., as Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
A Message was transmitted, on the same day, to both Houses, 
hy the Governor ; which was referred to a Special Joint Com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Seabrook, Manning, Warren, Pat- 
terson, Butler, Campbell, and Read, of the Senate, and Mess. 
Preston, Noble, R. B. Smith, Player, Holmes, Dunkin, Me- 
Cord, Ervin, MeWillie, Cohen, Potts, and Maxwell, of the 
House. A copy of this Message will be found on another page 
of this paper. 

On Tuesday, the 23d, the Standing Committees of both 
Llouses were severally appointed and announced ; and, on the 
same day, the Specia! Joint Committee reported to each House 
a bill for the calling of a Convention, which will be found, as 
passed, in another column. 

On Wednesday, the 24th, the bill was taken up in the Se- 
nate, read a second time, and passed as reported, by the fol- 
lowing vote—Yeas 31, Nays 13: 


YFAS—Hon. H. Deas, President; Allston, Ashe, Black, 


The Government | and in the House on the 26th, without any change in the vote. 





Butler, Capers, Campbell, Cunningham, Dunovant, Dubose, 


Dugan, Evans, Pickling, Frampton, Gregg, Glover, Hart, Hig- | 


cins, Hill, Hunter, Lawton, Martio, Patterson, Peay, Pegues, 
Rice, Seabrook, Thompson, Warren, Whither, White—31. 

\ 4 YS— Messrs. Cannon, Chesnut, Davis, Dodd, Gause, Hu- 
ver, Koger, Manning, Mayrant, Montgomery, Read, Stone, 
Weston—19 

On the same day, the bill was read a second time, and pass- 
ed, by the House of tepresentatives, by the following vote— 
Yeas 96, Nays 24: 





| 


| 


! 


YEAS—H. L. Pinckney, Esq., Speaker ; Messrs. Adams, | 


Arthor, Axson, Aucrom, 
Brownfleld, Bryan. 
Caughman, J. J. Caldwell, Joha Caldwell, Cohen, Cuthbert, 
Cain vin, Denkio, Dawson, Davie, Frost, Fin- 


lev, Fergusen, Giover, 


jenson, Bookter, Bull, Buchanan. 
Boyce, brooks, Butler, 


a 


Colcock, 
Goode, Griffin, Goodwyn, Hagood, 
Horry. Horlbeck, Tlolmes, Hibbler, Heller, Herbert, Harley, 
Herndon, Hlogg, Irby, D. B. Jones, Thos. F 
Kern, Kirkland, Keith. Lyles, Laurens, Lining, Lawton, Lyde, 
Lafitte, Maxwell, McCord, Mintzing, Middleton, Mays, Moore, 
McGill, Murdock, Noble, T. H. Nixon, Potts, Preston, Player. 
Pickens, J. S. Palmer, Porcher, S. J. Palmer, Rembert, Rose. 
Rainey, Rickenbecker, Rowell, Rice, Robinson, Sloan, B. R. 
“mith, R. Barnwell Smith, Spriags, Stewart, Strobel, Single- 
ton. Simms, Sheridan, Thompsen, Wardlaw, Watson, Woods, 
Ward. Young—t). 


. Jones, Jenkins. 


NAYS—Messrs. Berry, Burgess, Bradley, Bacot, Chapman, 
Crawford, Cobb, Parle, Ervia, Fraser, Neary, Harrison, Lang, 
Lowry, MeWillie, Massey, Montgomery, Mciver, W. O. Nix- 
on. Poole, Pickett, i clardson, Righton, Swrohecker—24. 


lack, Cherry, | 


| 
: 


| 





After the adoption of some measures of minor importance, 





DISCONTINUANCE OF THES JOURNAL. 


The subscribers to the BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION are 
respectfully informed that its publication will terminate with the 
present volume, in Dec. next. As by our terms, subscriptions are 
payable in advance, we trust that we shall not be considered as 
urging an upreasonable request, if we solicit an early settle- 
ment of all outstanding accounts. Remittances by mail, at our 
risk and expense, will be acceptable from every quarter. 
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AN ACT to provide for the calling of a Convention of the 
People of this State. 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States hath, on divers 
occasions, enacted laws laying duties and imposts for the pur- 
pose of encouraging and protecting domestic or Americau ma- 
nufactures, and for other unwarrantable purposes; which laws, 
in the opinion of the good People of this State, and .he Legis- 
lature thereof, are unauthorized by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and are an infringement of the rights reserved to 
the States respectively, and operate to the grievous injury and 
oppression of the citizens of South Carolina: 

And, wiereas, to the State, assembied in Couvention, it*be- 
longs to determine the character of such acts, as well as the 
nature and exteutof the evil, and the mode and measure of re- 
dress : 

Be it, therefore, enacted, by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the State of South Carolina, now met and sitting in 
General Assembly, and it is hereby enacted, by the authority of 
the same, ‘That a Convention of the People of the said State 
shall be assembled, at Columbia, on the third Monday in No- 
vember next, then and there to take into consideration the se- 
veral Acts of the Congress of the United States, imposing du- 
ties on foreign imports, for the protection of domestic manu- 
factures, or for other unauthorized objects; to determine on the 
character thereof, and to devise the means of redress ; and, fur- 
ther, in like manner to take into cousideration such Acts of the 
said Congress, laying duties on imports, as may be passed in 
amendment of, or substitution for, the Act or Acts aforesaid ; 
and, also, all other Laws and Acts of the Government of the 
United States, which shall be passed or done for the purpose of 
more effectually executing and enforcing the same. 

Section 2. And be it further enacted, by the authority afore- 
said, That, on the second Monday in November next, aud on 
the day following, the Managers of Elections for the several 
lection Districts in this State shall, after giving public notice 
as in the cases of elections for Members of the Legislature, 
open polls and hold elections, in their respective Election Dis- 
tricts, for Delegates to the said Convention, iu all respects in 
the same mauuner aud form, and at the same places, as elec- 
tions are now conducted for Members to the Legislature : and 
all persons who are qualified aud entitled, by the Constitution 
aud Laws of this State, to vote for Members to the Legislature, 
shall be qualified aud entitled to vote for said Delegates to the 
said Couvention ; and, in case of any vacancy occurring, by 
death, resignation, removal! from the State, or refusal to quali- 
fy, o&any person elected Delegate to said Convention, the Pre- 
siding Officer of the said Coaveution shall issue bis writ, au- 
thorizing and requiring the Mauagers of Elections in the Elee- 
tion Districts in which such vacaucy may happen, after giving 
due notice thereof, to open a poll aud hold an election to sup- 
ply such vacancy, as in cases lor the election of Members to the 
Legislature. 

Section 3. And be it further enacted, by the authority afore- 





said, That each Election District throughout the State shall be 
entitled to elect and send to said Convention a number of De-! 
legates equal to the whole number of Senators and Represen- | 
tatives which such District is now entitled to send to the Le-! 
vislature ; and the Delegates to the said Convention shall be | 
entitled to the same freedom from arrest, in going to, returning | 
from, and whilst ia attendance on, the said Convention, as is | 
extended to the Members of the Legislature. | 

Section 4. And be it further enacted, by the authority afore-| 
soid, That all free white male citizens of this State, of the age 
of twenty-one years and upwards, shail be eligible to a seat in 
the said Couvention. 

Section 5. And be it further enacted, by the authority afore- 
said, ‘That the said Convention may be continued, by adjourn- | 
ment from time to time, so long as may be necessary for the | 
purposes aforesaid : Provided, however, unless soover dissolved 
by their own authority, that the said Convention shall cease 
and determine in twelve months from the day on which the 
Delegates to the same were elected. 





In the Senate-House, the twenty-sixth day of October, iu 
the Year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two, and in the fifty-seventh year of the indepen- 
dence of the United States of America. 

HENRY DEAS, 
President of the Senate. 
HENRY L. PINCKNEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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From the Columbia Tunes. 
MEMBERS OF THE SENATE. 
[ Elected in 1830 and 1832.] 
Hon. Henry Deas, President. 


Allston, Joseph W.—Al/ Saints. 
Ashe, John S.—St. Pauls. 
Black, Joseph—Adbeville. 





Butler, A. P.—Edgefield. 
Cannon, R.— Darlington. 


Capers, C. W.—St. Helena. 
Campbell, R. R.— Marlborough. 
Chesnut, James—Aershaw. 
Cunuingham, R.—Charieston. 

Davis, J. N.—St. James, Goose Creek. 
Dodd, Johu—Spartanburg. 

Dunovant, John—Chester. 

Dubose, William—St. Stephens. 
Dugan, Thomas—Claremont. 

Evans, Thomas— Marion. 

Fickling, Jeremiah—St. Lukes. 
Frampton, John—Prince William's. 
Gregg, James—Richland. 

Gause, Benjamiun—A ingston. 

Glover, Sauders—Orange. 

Hart, Benjamin— Lerington. 

Higgins, F. B.— Ne: berry. 

Hill, W. R.— York. 

Huger, A.—St. Thomas and St. Dennis. 
Hunter, J. L.—St. Bartholomews. 
Koger, Joseph, Jun.—St. George Dorchester. 
Lawton, W.—WSt. Andrews. 

Manning, R. 1.—Clarendon. 

Martin, &.—St. Peters. 

Mayraut, J. W.—Williamsburg. 
Montgomery, R. B.— Lancaster. 
Patterson, Angus—Barnivell. 

Peay, A. P.— Fairfield. 

Pegues, C. B.—Chesterfield. 

Read, J. H.—Prince George Winyaw. 
Richardson, ‘Turner— Laurens. 

Rice, William—Union. 

Seabrook, W. B.—wSt. Johns Colleton. 
Stone, Banister— Greenville. 
‘Thompson, W. S.—St. Matthews. 
Warrepv, Samuel—St. James, Santee. 
Weston, P.—Christ Church. 

Whitner, J. N.—Pendleton. 

White, Sims—sSt. Johns Berkley. 


MEMBERS or rar HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES. 
[ Elected in 1832. 
Henry L. Pinckney, Speaker. 
Adams, Joel—Richland. 
Arthur, Henry—Lerington. 
Axson, Jacob—St. Philip and St. Michael. 
Ancrum, W. W.—St. Pauls. 
Benson, E. B.—Pendleton. 
Bookter, C.— Richland. 
Berry, Micajah— Greenville. 
Bull, W. A.—Abbeville. 
Buchanan, Johu— Fairfield. 
Brownfield, Robert J.—Claremont. 
Bryan, John—St. Philip and St. Michael. 
Boyce, Ker— os “ os 
Brooks, Whitheld—Edge field. 
Butler, 8S. H.—Barnicell. 
Burgess, W. R.—Clarendon. 
Bradicy, J.— Williamsburg. 
Bacot, Samvel— Darlington. 
Biack, James A.— Abbeville. 
Cherry, Sameei— Pendleton. 
Chapman, M. N.-—Spartanburg. 
Crawford John, “6 
Cobb, Wilson—Greenville. 
Caughman, Hl. J.—Lerington. 
Caldwell, J. J.— Newberry. 
Caldwell, John, se 
Cohen, Solomon, Jun.—Prince George Winyaw. 
Cuthbert, George—St. Helena. 
Cain, William—St. Johns, Berkley. 
Coleock, W. F.—St. Lukes. 
Colvin, G. B.— Chester. 
Duokio, B. F.--St. Philip and St. Michael. 
Dozier, A. W.—Prince George H inyaw. 
Davis, W. H.—Prince William's. 
Dawson, L. E. - 
Davie, F. W.—Chester. 
Earle, Theron— Spartanburg. 
Ervin, James R.—Chesterfeld. 
Frost, Edward—S¢t. Philip and St. Michael. 


Finley, W. Pee ‘* ‘se es 
Ierguson, James, +s os ss 


Frazier, P. W.—Prince George Winyaw. 
Glover, , W .--Orange burg. 
Goode, L.—Pendleton. 

Griffia, Richard--- Abbeville. 
CGioodwyn, R. H.----St. Matthews. 
Hagood, Benjamin--- Pendleton. 
Henry, J. E.---Spartanburg. 
Harrison, Jobn H.---Greenrille. 
Horry, Elias---St. Philip and St. Michael. 
Horlbeck, Henry, +s os 

Holmes, I. E.., “6 6 . 
Hibbler, T. J.---Edgefield. 

Heller, S. L.--- Newberry. 

Herbert, W. + 

Harley, R.--- Marion. 

Herndon, Z. P.---Union. 

Ilogg, John U.---St. Lukes. 

Jones, D. B.---Orenee. 

Irby, J. H.--- Laurens. 

Jones, Thomas F.--Leauwrens. 

Jenkins, Joseph E.---St. Johns Colleton. 
Kern, J. F.--- Laurens. 

Kirkland, J. D.--- Fairfield. 

Keith, M. I.---St. Philip and St. Michael. 
Lang, Thomas---AKershov. 

Lyles, Thomas--- Fairfield. 

Laurens, EK. R.---St. Philip and St. Michael. 
Lining, FE. B.---St. _indrews. 

Lawton, Joseph M.---St. Peters. 

Lowry, A. M.--- Chesterfield. 

Lyde, C. J.--- Marlborough. 

Lafitte, D. M.--- Barnwell. 

Maxwell, John--- Pendleton. 

McCord, D. J.--- Richland. 


+ 
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McWillie, William---Kershave. 
Mintzing, J. F.---St. Philip and St. Michael 
Middleton, A. “ es os 
Mays, W. A....Edgefield. 

Moore, G. S.... York. 

MeGill, W. es 

Massey, B.... Lancaster. 

Montgomery, John... Lancaster. 

Melver, A. M.... Darlington. 

Murdock, J....St. Bertholomews. 

Noble, Patrick..... Abbeville. 

Nixon, T. H.... Bdge fi ld. 

Nixon, W. O....Aershaw. 

Potts, Joho J.... Claremont. 

Poole, Thomas....Spartanburg. 

Preston, W. C.... Richland. 

Piayer, T. T.... Fairfield. 

Pickens, F. W....Edgefield. 

Palmer, J. S....St. James Santee. 
Porcher, F. A....St. Johns Berkel: ye 
Palmer, S. J....St. St phens. 

Picket, J. W....Horry. 

Richardson, J. P....Clare ndon. 

hembert, James....Claremont. 

Rose, James...St. Thomas and St. Dennis. 
Rightoa, J. M....Christ Church. 

Rainey, Samuel.... York. 

Rickenbecker, J.... Barnwell. 

towel, W. B.... Marion. 

Rice, Amaziah.... Pendleton. 

Robiaoson, R.... Chester. 

Stroehcker, J. L....St. James Goose Creek. 
Sloap, Thomas M.... Pendleton. 

Smith, B. R....St. Philip and St. Michael. 
Smith, R. Barnwell....Sz. Bartholomers. 
Springs, Johu.... York. 

Stewart, M....S¢. Helena. 

Strobel, John.... St. George Dorchester. 
Singleton, T. D., Jun.... Williamsburg. 
Sims, C. S....Union. 

Sheridan, H....St. Bartholometcs. 
Thompson, A. W....Union. 

Wardlaw, D. L.... Abbeville. 

Watson, Elijah....Edge field. 

Wallace, Caleb....S¢. Peters. 

Woods, James.... Chester. 

Ward, Joshua J....AU Saints. 

Young, Heury C.... Laurens. 





STRENGTH OF PARTIES IN 8S. CAROLINA. 


From the Charleston Mercury. 
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The Nullifiers of South Carolina have succeeded in electing 
a very large majority of Members of the Legislature of that 
State. Itis probable that a State Convention will shortly be 
called, which will doclare the Tariff Laws of the United States 
unconstitutional, and Nullification enforced, by a refusal to per- 
'mit their operation within the bounds of that State. The con- 
| sequence must inevitably be a disygion of the States, or civil 
| war.—[ Bucks County Republican. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Transmitted to the Legislature on the 22d of October, 1832. 
Fe llow- Citiz ns of the Se nate, 
And House of Representatives: 


in convening you at au earlier moment than the period fixed 
by the Constitution, for your usual meeting, I have cheerfully 
assumed whatever responsibility may attach to this exercise 
of my prerogative, under a belief that, after our general elec- 
trons, you could not too soon be brought together to deliberate 
on the best means of promoting the interesis of those whose 
rights, whose liberties, and whose public honor, are confided to 
your care. 

I should, indeed, have convoked your predecessors, immedi- 
ately after the adjournment of the last session of Congress, if I 
had not deemed it in every respect desirable that our People, 
in the exercise of one of the highest functions of their sove- 
reignty, exerted in the choice of their Rep.esentatives, should, 
in the first instance, have an opportunity of passing judgment 
on the final result of the proceedings of that session, which 
claims to have fixed on a permanent basis, as far as it can he 
effected by Federal Legislation, the settled policy of the coun- 
try. As the canvass which preceded our recent elections was 
conducted in almost exclusive aud absorbing reference to the 
ultimate result of this legisiation by Congress, your selection 
may be taken as the exponents of this judgment. I cordially 
congratulate you, and our State at large, not only on the aus- 
picious and elevated decision which our People, by infallible 
tokens, have thus made, but also on the cheering indications of 
our having already reached a unanimity of sentiment nearly as 
great as the inevitable diversity of human opinions will per- 
mit, on a subject vitally affecting our dearest rights and liber- 
ties. Thus convened, under circumstances of profound public 
anxiety, and intense public interest, you will, | am sure, come 
to the discharge of the trust which has devolved upon you, 
with an inflexible determination to perform its duties in an en- 
lightened spirit of firmoess and moderation, worthy of the oc- 
easion and of those inestimable principles of Constitutional 
Liberty, which it will be one of the most impressive of our ob- 
— | ligations to preserve and forever defend. 

It is known to you, fellow-citizens, that the most anxious 
hopes of the good People of this State were directed to the 
proceedings of the last Congress of the United States. The 
necessity of providing for a large reduction of Federal taxa- 
tion, consequent on the proximate extinguishment of a large 
Public Debt, the strong and well-founded complaints of a re- 
spectable and patriotic portion of the States in this Confede- 
racy, the solid grovods on which, as a matter of constitutional 




















right, these complaints rested, as well as our just claims to a 
reform, not only ia the abuses of the exercise of the power of 
taxation on the part of the General Government, but in the 
abuses of the appropriation of the public treasure after it is le- 
vied, inspired even those prone to despond, in spite of inauspi- 
cious omens, with some faint expectation that these great and 
alarming questions of political power would be settled in a spi- 
rit of impartial justice, and with a considerate regard to that 
amity and mutual concession, so essential to the preservation 
of a Confederacy composed of co-equal and co-ordinate sove- 
reigns. 

it is searcely necessary that I should inform you, in detail, 
what has been the final result of these delusively cherished ex- 
pectations : for you are in possession of an authority, on this 
‘subject, infinitely more valuable than my own. Two-thirds of 
your Representatives, and both of your Senators, after efforts, 
on the floor of Congress, of signal ability and disinterested pa- 
triotism, to which every species of conciliation was exerted, 
that a just and wise moderation could dictate, short of surren- 
dering a principle essential to your Constitutional Liberty, have 
solemnly declared to the People of South Carolina, in the face 
of the world, * That, whatever hopes may have been indulged 
at the commencement of the session, that a returning sense of 
justice, on the part of the majority, would remove or materi- 
ally mitigate the grievous load of oppression under which you 
have so long labored..and of which you have so justly com- 
plained, they are reluctant!y coustrained to declare that these 
flattering hopes, too long deferred, and too fondly cherished, 
have finally and forever vanished.” In proof of this disastrous 
consummation, they could not better have relied on avy testi- 
mony than that on which they did rely, the Tariff Act of 1832, 
which, by a perversion of every principle of common sense 
and common justice, has been called a compromise between 
the conflicting interests of the manufacturing and plantation 
States, on principles of equivalent benefit to both. It is unne- 
cessary, gentlemen, that | should inform you, who are so well 
instructed upon the true grounds of the controversy, that this 
imputed compromise is destitute of every feature of that justice 
and equality that ought to characterize a measure bearing such 
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22 $3 
St. Philip and St. Michael, - — - 1.448 | 1,316 
Christ Church, - . - - 50 | 73 
St. Thomas and St. Dennis, - - | 37 16 
All Saints, - - . . > | ]62 | 34 
Prince George Winyaw, . - 136 188 
St. Helena, - - ° . - | }20 | 38 
St. James Santee, - - . - | i) 19 
Sti. Matthew, - - - - | 286 30) 
St. Lukes, - - - : - | 164 61 
Richland, - - - . - 704 259 
St. James Goose Creek, - - 122 177 
Barowell, - - - . - 1.3908 565 
Marion, - - . - - 772 500 
Darlington, - - - . - 497 G98 
St. George's, Dorchester, - aa 88 212 
St. John’s, Berkley, - - - | 130 69 
Sr. Stephen's, - : - $2 60 00) 
Chesterfield, - - - - - | 343 559 
Kershaw, - - - . - | 358 556 
St. John's, Colleton, - - - | 71 16 
Fdgefield, - - + + «+ | 1,629 609 
Fairfield, - : - : - 1,202 108 
Lexington, - - . . e | G2 Ov 
Newberry, = - - - . - 1,157 137 
Chester, . - - - - | 1,096 757 
Lancaster, - - . - - | 439 | 632 
York, °.* « - . - 1,116 1,052 
Abbeville, - - - - - | 1,666 46 
Greenville, - - . - ea 500 1,250 
Laurens, . - - - - | 45,482 935 
Claremont, - - - . oy 728 4236 
Spartanburg, - - - - - 835 1,839 
Williamsburg, - - - m4 283 283 
Pendleton, - : - . - | 2,494 1,255 
Union, - . . : : 1352 | 549 
St. Bartholomews,* : : . 460 | 40 
Clarendon, - - - - ‘3 255 | 340 
— 24,165 | 16,664 

Places from which the Oficial Returns | | 

of the Numb. of Votes have not been | | 

received : | | 

St. Paul's, - + - - | noop. | 

St. Andrew's, . . . - | Hoop. | 

St. Peter's, - - : - - | Be op. | 

Prince William’s, - . . - | noop. | 

Orange, - - . - - | no op. | 

Horry, - - - - - | votes pot 
| heard. 
? s ‘ _§| majorit 
Marlborough, ; | head 


an appellation. We might well, in advance, have distrusted 
the compact for this adjustment, in which it was found expedi- 
ent not to consult, at any period of the negociation, our Sena- 
tors and two-thirds of our Rencoutngaaiten, avd which bore up- 
on its face the signs of its being in some respects a subtie con- 
trivance to bend the pecuniary interests and Constitutional Li- 
berties of the People to a struggle for the Executive power of 
the country. Bot, apart from these extrinsic objections, the 
adjustment ts, intrinsically, vot a mutual but an exclusive com- 
promise of all the just claims and interests of the South. The 








Number of! /atiff Act of 1832 is, in point of fact, a law by which the con- 





sumption of the manufacturing States is nearly relieved of all 
sort of burden on those articles which they consume and do 
not produce, and under the provisions of which they are secu- 
red a bounty, on an average, of more than fifty per centum on 











" Official Returns not received, but the comparative strength of par- 


*$ stated on authority to be relied on. 


the productions of their industry, whilst it taxes our consump- 
tion to an equivalent amount, and the exchangeable value of 
our products in a much more aggravated ratio. The law bears 








the impress of the legislation of an independent sovereignty 


to a feeble and distant colony, and estabiishes the revolting dis- 


crimination that the laber of the South is less entitled to the 
paternal regard of this Government. than that of a more fa- 
vored section of the Union. ‘The provisions of the Act are, 
moreover, at war with every acknowledged principle of wise 


and beneficent taxation which has ever existed among aby peo- - 


ple on the face of the earth, having the shadow of a claim to 
civilization or a just knowledge of finance. Articles of luxury 
are selected as the objects of comparative exemption from ail 
burden, whilst those of necessity bear nearly the whole brunt 
of the imposts. ‘The great staples of the industry and con- 
sumption of man, which purchase seven-tenths of our agricul- 
tural products—iron, cotton and woollen fabries, salt. and su- 
gar—are burdened with a tax quite equivalent to an average 
of seventy-five per ceutum on their prime cost, whilst the teas, 
the coffee, the silks, and the wines, of the rich, which are prin- 
cipally exchanged for the productions of manufacturing or 
Northern labor, enjoy, as regards these articles, a most unjust 
discrimination in their favor. Operativg thus heavily on the 
exchangeable value of our products, the Aet provides for no- 
thing short of the monstrous injustice of levying at least three- 
fourths of the whole amount of the Federal revenue on the in- 
dustry of the Southern States. Nor does the gross inequality 
of the law stop here. It effeets—after all the subtle artifices of 
exaggeration, respecting a diminution of our burdens, have been 
dispelled—a reduction, from the amount of duties levied under 
the Act of 1228, as modified by that of 1230, of three millions 
seven hundred thousand dollars on the voprotected articles, 
and only the pitiful sum of somewhere about eight hundred 
thousand dollars on the protected, (which purchase the staples 
of the South)—making, in all, a reduction of only four millions 
and a half, instead of twelve, which last reduction was essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of the desirable and highly conser- 
vative object of bringing the revenue down to the standard of 
the legitimate wants of the Government. As it is, nine mil- 
lious of surplus revenue will, in all probability, result from the 
imposts of this Act, over and above the necessary and consti- 
tutional expenses of the country, to be discributed by a majo- 
rity irresponsible to us, in corrupt largesses or unconstitutional 
appropriations to those States which, without possessing an 
interest in the Tariff, are made to feel that they have an inte- 
rest in high taxation, when, by an unjust provision of the Gu- 
vernment, they receive more than they are made to pay. 


Repugnant as this Act thus is to every principle of justice, 
we cannot indulge even the humiliating consolation, that, de- 
signed, as it was, in some respects, to subserve the periodical 
struggle for the Executive power of the country, it will be tem- 
porary in its duration, aad will at last yield to that returning 
sense of justice so jong promised, and whose advent has been 
so long and so tardily postpened. No. We have the authen- 
tic and solemn declarations of both the great dominant parties 
in the Union, who are now contending for its power, and who, 
conjointly, form an overwhelming majority, that the System is 
as fixed as fate, except in those particulars that are yet to be 
modified more beneficially for their interests, as cupidity may 
be instructed by experieuce. That the System, if we think 
proper to submit to its injustice, is the fixed and settled policy 
of the country, so far as the majority can will it to be such, we 
have much more solid reasons for believing, than even these 
declarations, however authoritative. This belief is founded 
ou the indisputable fact that it is impossible for the wit or wis- 
dom of man to have contrived a scheme for raising the reve- 
nue of the country in a mode more essentially and exciusively 
beneficial to their owa interests. For it is a process by which 
taxation operates correlatively as a bounty to their industry ; 
and that, whilst three-fourths of the public revenue is to be 
raised on articles in the production of which they enjoy a pre- 
mium of more than fifty per centum, all the articles necessary 
to the perfection of their arts and manufactures, and many es- 
sential to the accommodations and luxuries of \jfe, are compa- 
ratively untaxed. It is not a cold abstract sense of injustice, or 
what are insultingly called the metaphysics of Constitutional 
Liberty, that will ioduce a People, rioting in such a high and 
balmy state of prosperity, to surrender these advantages, if 
they can find four millious of consumers willing to submit to 
their exactions, who happen to be territorially separated from 
them, aod who exercise a species of industry in no degree com- 
peting with, but, on the contrary, subservient and tributary, to 
their own. We shail, indeed, have read the history of the world 
to very little purpose, if we cherish so idle and senseless a con- 
jeeture. If the Southern States had been subjugated provin- 
ces, and, after a war of exhausting desolation, had surrender- 
ed, at discretion, under the sword, | ask what other bill, ** for 
the regulation of trate with the colonies,” our conquerors would 
have desired, but this very Tariff Act of 1832? Of the ruin 
which this measure will bring upon us, we are not left to spe- 
culation. The signs of our decaying prosperity are around us. 


Informed, as you are, gentlemen, of all the details of this 
Act, Lam conscious how uvonecessary it is to press this view of 
the subject avy further ; but there is one consideration which 
cannot be overlooked, aud tnat is the solemn and abiding con- 
viction, of the good People of this State,that the right to pass 
a Tariff of Protection is not te be found in the Constitution of 
the United States—that, in the Act of 1532, the principle of 
protection is distinctly aud triamphantly recognized—and that, 
neither in express terms, or by an authorized implication, does 
any such power exist in the compact of Union. To submit to 
an infraction of the Constitution, involviog the great right of 
human industry and property, is to acquiesce in voluntary ser- 
vitude. To meet this vital truth, the lessons we have been 
taught, by our ancestors, contain an instructive and salutary 
moral. He must be a very ingenious casuist, who can discover 
any difference. in principle, between taxation without represea- 
tation and taxation with a nominal representation, but in vio- 
lation of the Constitution. ‘The resuit of both is, seizing and 
taking away money without legal right. But, grievous as may 
be the pecuniary loss arising from this wrong, it is mere dust 
in the balance in comparison with the shock which the public 
liberty of the country sustains, if the people, by a relaxation 
of public spirit, through sloth, servility, or cowardice, are pre- 
pared to submnit to an infraction of their rights : for it over- 
throws, if | may so speak, that love and reverence for the au- 
thority of the general principles of Liberty, so essential to the 
preservation of the institutions of free States. 

In this summary, fellow-citizens, I believe I have uttered not 
ove word that does not meet a response, in the overwhelming 
public sentiment of our people. After tea years of suffering 
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and remonstrance, we have at length arrived, at least, at the 
end of our hopes. Our petitions and protests have slumbered 
in apathy and contempt, on the Jouroals of Congress. The 
Legislature of this State has, however, declared, and reitera- 
ted, that ‘a Tariff of Protection is not only unconstitutional, 
but an abuse of power incompatible with the principles of a 
free Government and the great ends of civil society ;” and has 
avowed its purpose ‘to expose and resist all encroachments 
on the true spirit of the Constitution.” You have been elect- 
ed by the People, and charged, by their opinions, to adopt 
meaus the best caleulated to protect and defend them from 
these encroachments ; and you are now convened, by me, for 
the purpose of maturely deliberating on the mode of accom- 
plishing this desirable and hallowed object. Public sentiment 
has already, by unequivocal tokens, declared in favor of a Con- 
vention of the People of South Carolina, for the purpose of 
considering the character and extent of the usurpations of the 
General Government. In recommending that you promptly 
take measures to authorize the meeting of such an assembly, | 
feel (notwithstanding my cordial concurrence in this measure) 
that | am only responding to that sentiment. As it was by an 
assembly of identical and equivalent authority that our com- 
pact was formed, under the Constitution, with the co-States, 
when they agreed to establish a common agency, called the 
General Government, so on no tribunal can more appropriate- 
ly devolve the high province of declaring the extent of our ob- 
ligations under this compact; “and, in case of a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise, of powers not granted by 
the said compact,” to determine **on the mode and measure 
of redress.’ Indeed, all our political systems have flowed from 
the mighty source of these great. primary, aad elemental as- 
semblies, which are not the type, but the essence, of the sove- 
reiguty of the People ; nor have they ever yet convened with- 
out subserving some eminent purpose of public liberty and so- 
cial order. ‘The judicious guards, in our own State Constita- 
tion, by which the People have imposed restraints upon them- 
selves, in the convocation of these bodies, by requiring the con- 
currence of two-thirds of both branches of the Legislature, be- 
fore a Convention can be called, not only effectually prevent 
tumultuary or revolutionary action, but insure that unanimity 
among the People, so essential to the success of all great pub- 
lic movements. 

iu earnestly recommending, fellow-citizens, that you make, 
forthwith, legislative provision for the assembling of such a 
Convention with all the despatch compatible with the public 
convenience, | cannot but look forward to the deliberations 
and final decision of this high and authoritative body, as the 
blessed means, not only of finally redressing our wrongs, but 
of uniting our whole people in one common mode and purpose 
of resisting oppression, and in patriotic and fraternal bonds of 
concord. When this assembly shall speak, its voice, next to 
the voice of God, must command our most perfect obedience. 

Ve owe no allegiance to any other power, except that which, 
through a similar assemblage, South Carolina has thought fit 
to contract for us, and which in paying, to the extent, and so 
long as she thinks proper that the obligation should continue, 
is but rendering our loyalty to her. 

{ forbear bringing any other subject to your consideration, 
connected with the ordinary and current busivess of the State, 
as, under the Constitution, you must again convene on the 4th 
Monday of the ensuing month. I would respectfully suggest, 
that, with the view, if practicable, of procuring an assembly of 
the proposed Convention, at this place, prior to that period, 
you likewise abstain from the consideration of any other mat- 
ter than the important topic, and those necessarily incidental 
to it, which I have brought to your view, as I deem it, for a 
variety of considerations, on which it is unvecessary I should 
now dwell, in every respect desirable that our issue with the 
Governmeat should be made before the meeting of 
Congress. 

(u urging the expediency of calling a Convention of the Peo- 
ple. for the purposes I have indicated, 1 have forborne to make 
a single suggestion of what may or may not, what ought or 
what ought not, to be the remedy this assembly should ordain. 
‘To a body so constituted and so empowered, let the whole sub- 
ject of our rights and our grievances be confided, uninfluenced 
by any bias arising from the official expression of our opinions. 
Representing public sentiment, it cannot but organize and give 
force to the public will. 

In conclusion, fellow-citizens, our cause is worthy of our 
highest, our most zealous, and our most inflexible, efforts. It 
is for no object of ambition, no lust of power; or avarice, that 
we have assumed our present posture in relation to the usur- 
pations of the Federal Government, but it is to redeem the 
Constitution of our country from unhallowed violation—to 
maintain its ascendancy over the law-making authority—to 
save this ouce cherished Union from a corruption and misrule 
that doom it to irreversible disruption—to bring the Govern- 
ment back to the salutary principles of a just and economical 
adininistration—to restore to our own homes, aud the homes of 
our fathers, their wonted prosperity, by the glorious effort of 
recovering for our country a privilege we have never surren- 
dered, of exchanging, in a period of profound peace, the fruits 
of our labor, under a wise system of free intercourse, with the 
rest of the world ; a privilege which, it has been justly said, 
belongs to the Christian Code among civilized nations. With 
these objects, and standing firmly on our right, I implore the 
blessings of Almighty God on your deliberations, that they may 
redowad to the liberty, peace, and happiness, of our common 
country, as well as of the People whom you specially repre- 


sent. J. HAMILTON, Jun. 


C;eneral 


Columbia, October 22, 1532. 
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In the Report of the Committee on Manufactures, there is a 
distinet allusion to a state of things, which the author of the 
Report supposes to be within the scope of probability, and to 
which L will, for a few moments, call the attention of the Com- 
mittee. tle says, in reference to the excitement in the South: 

‘Nations, like individuals, are subject to grievous and peril- 
ous diseases of the imagination.” 

Again : 
“fa the midst of the comfort and well-being with which we 


there is a festering sore of discontent, if not of deep-rooted dis- 
affection, to the Union, rapidly ripening into purposes and pro- 
jects which will shake the Union to its foundation.” 
Iu referring to the argument which affirms the great inequa- 
lity of the burdens imposed on the South, he says: 
“The first remark that obtrudes itself on the mind, upon the 
statement of this argument, is, that it strikes directly at the 
heart of the Union itself. It presents two great, transcendant, 
opposite, and irreconcileable interests, in deadly hostility to 
each other.” 

Again: 

‘“‘Ip this view of the subject, the interest of the South is 
identified with the foreign rival aud competitor of the North- 
ern manufacturer, against him ; and for his ruin the Southern 
planter and the British manufacturer are colleagued. How 
strange the association! How deeply it conflicts with the 
whole history of our Revolutionary war! What a satire it 
speaks on all our institutions !”’ . . : 

‘‘ Suppose the common tie to be dissolved, what would be 
the relation then subsisting between them! * * * Could 
it be otherwise than that their irreconcileable and opposite in- 
terests should speedily fret and kindle into war, and then how 
would their relations stand?) Must not the weaker party, on 
which side soever it might fall, fly, for assistance, to a foreign 
Power! Nay, are there not elements, in the very nature of 
the contest itself, which must drive the planter-nation to Great 
Britain for alliance ?—and would not alliance be another name 
for protection ?” . ° . 

“The Committee would simply suggest, to those who deny 
the power of this Confederated Government to protect, by the 
energy and the resources of the whole nation, a great and com- 
prehensive, but not universal, interest, that there is such an in- 
terest most deeply their own, protected by the Constitution 
and Laws of the United States, and eflectually protected by 
them alone.” 

These remarks are too plain, Mr. Chairman, to be misap- 
prehended ; and it is in vain to disguise from ourselves the re- 
ality of our present condition. It would be the weakuess of 
childhood to suppose that **coming events” can be obviated 
by closing our eyes upon them. But, sir, while I trust in God 
that the catastrophe to which reference is here distinctly made 
will never oceur, | eannot but remind the majority that the re- 
sponsibility will be placed at their doors by the judgment of 
the world and of after ages, if such should be the result of this 
unhappy controversy. Let those who discourse so eloquently 
on the manifold advantages of the Union, address themselves 
to that majority, who may now hold in their hands the desti- 
nies of that Union. ‘The minority are as utterly powerless here, 
on this question, as if they had no Representative on this floor 
—and it now only remains for them to make this last solemn 
appeal to the justice of their brethren, and, [ will add, to the 
prudence of their oppressors. No man places a higher estimate 
than I do upon this Union, while its burdens are equally distri- 
buted, and its blessings equally diffused, upon the principles of 
that sacred covenant which is at once the measure of our rights 
and our obligations under ut. But, sir, | must be allowed to 
say, that it is for the majority to “caleulate the value of the 
Union,” while the minority are driven to the painful alterna- 
tive of calculating the value of that which, in their * just esti- 
mation,” is far * above all price.” The question for the ma- 
nufacturing States to determine is, What portion of your un- 
lawful gains will you surrender to save the Union? ‘That for 
the Southern States, What portion of your unalienable righis 
will you relinquish to effect the same purpose! 

And, sir, I will take the liberty of suggesting to the Northern 
gentiemen, that, independent of the value of the Uuion in a po- 
litical point of view—a value in which we all have a common 
interest—its pecuniary value would be by no means inconside- 
rable to the manufacturing States, even under the proposed ar- 
rangement of the duties ; while the pecuniary interests of the 
Soutbern States would feel vothing but its burdens. Bat, str, 
with the People of the Southera States this is not a pecuniary 
question of profit and loss, but a question of Coustitutional Li- 
berty. If they were voluntarily to surrender, to an irresponsi- 
ble majority, the unlimited right of appropriating their proper- 
ly to its own use, they would be the slaves of that majority : 
for no mao * has a right to thatwhich another mau has a right 
to take from him.” 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that I occupy a position of great and 
awful responsibility, which imposes it ou me, as a sacred duty, 
to speak to that majority io the plain language of truth and 
candor. With those personal feelings of kindness which I en- 
tertain for all, and of attachment for many, of that majority, I 
will tender them the counsels and the admonitions of friend- 
ship. 1! now stand up before you, sir, as a witness, and I give 
testimony in the presence of this assembly, aud in the presence 
of that God to whom we are responsible, that 1 couscientious- 
ly believe, that, if this question be not adjusted during this ses- 
sion, South Carolina will pot submit to the Tariff five months 
from the day of our adjournment. I beseech geatiemea, there- 
fore, not in a spirit of menace, but of admonition, and * more 
in sorrow than in anger,” to pause for a moment, and calculate 
the consequences which may possibly ensue. I will not permit 
myself to believe that matters will ever reach the extremity of 
a dissolution of the Union. But, as the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has presented some views to show how essentially 
the interests of the Southern States are involved in the Union, 
I will briefly present some plain statemeuis to show its value 
to the Northeru States. 

The dissolution of the Union, come when it may, will be a 
great and common calamity to us all ; but it cannot be disgui- 
sed that its effects would be widely different upoa the pecunia- 
ry prosperity of the South and of the North. In the event of 
a separation, the Southern States would have exports to at 
least the amount of forty millions, and the immense commerce 
of which these would be the basis would exclusively pass 
through ovr Southern cities. If the existing rate of duties 
should be retained, those States would, forthwith, have an an- 
nual revenue of sixteen millions of dollars, without any increase 
of their burdeuns—a sum vot only sufficient for all the ordinary 
purposes of Government, but sufficient, iu the various modes 
of expenditure, to convert every decayed village into a flou- 
rishing town, and to cause the very waste and ‘blasted heath’ 


10 per centum would yield a revenue of four millions—as large 
a revenue, in proportion to population, as the Northern States 
would derive from their whole commerce under an average 





are surrounded, it is impossible to conceal from ourselves that 


duty of 40 per centum. What would be the amount of the 


to flourish and * blossom as the rose.’ An average duty of only 


Northern commerce? Certainly not more than twenty mil- 
lions. With the same rate of duty, the Northern Confedera- 
cy, with double the population, would have only half as much 
revenue as their Southern neighbor. How long, then, would 
they be without the blessings of internal taxes and excise du- 
ties?’ But, above ail, where would be the bounties and the 
blessings of the Protecting System? Gone, sir—utterly and 
irrecoverably vanished. It would remain as a dead letter upon 
our statute-book, like the well-known preamble of an infatua- 
ted Ministry in another country, from whose example much 
profit might be derived, if gentlemen would duly consider it. 
If, therefore, this bill would impoverish and desolate the ma- 
nufacturing States, what, | pray you, would be the effect of a 
dissolution of the Union, on their prosperity? And yet, sir, 
we hear the blind and infatuated advocates of the Protective 
System uttering their anathemas against the People of the 
Southern States, because they will not submit to be slaves, and 
insultingly exclaiming ** Let them go!" I will here call the at- 
tention of the Committee to a few extracts from the Weekly 
Register of Mr. Niles, to show the spirit which animates one 
of the leading advocates of this ** System.” I give his very 
words: 

* The musket-bearers of the land, the men who know their 
rights, and, knowing, dare maintain them, cannot submit to 
that legislation which shall grind themselves into poverty, that 
the wild fancies and avaricious propensities of a few men of the 
nation of South Carolina, and some in lower Virginia, may be 
indulged.” “So long as the Father of Waters rolls one drop 
to the sea, so long may any compromise be rejected with such 
selfish aud proud men.” * Nulfifiers, who rejoice that liberty 
confers no blessings save on those who live on the labor of 
others.” 

Looking forward, with exultation, to the ultimate ruin of the 
slave-holding States, he exclaims— 

‘* The fox shall burrow in the wine-vault, the rattlesnake re- 
pose among the rubbish of the green-house, and bats take pos- 
session of the ball-room. Jt is the will of Heaven, and just.” 


i present these extracts without commentary, in the confident 
hope that they will be rebuked and reprobated by every mem- 
ber of this Committee, and every man in this nation, who has 
anv regard for the harmony of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, owing to the peculiar cireumstances in which 
she has been placed, and vot because she claims to have more 
intelligence or patriotism than the other Southern States, it bas 
been the lot of South Carolina to be in the van of this great 
stroggle for Constitutional Liberty. Virginia and North Ca- 
roliua, ia proportion to their population, furnish a comparative- 
ly small amount of the exports upon which the Protecting 
System diectly operates. Georgia has been engrossed in 
maintainiog her rights, in another contest with this Govern- 
ment. And the People of the new States of the Southwest, 
cultivating a fresh and fertile soil, recently acquired at the mi- 
uimum price, can as well afford to make cotton at six or eight 
cents a pound, as those of South Carolina can at ten. They 
can sustain this oppressive System, with comparatively little 
suflering, when the older planting States will be utterly ruin- 
ed. But they have too.much sagacity uot to see that, when 
the tide of ruin shall have swept away the States which stand 
first in the march of the oppressor, they are destined to be the 
next victims. 

South Carolina, then, is fighting the common battle of al! the 
Southern States. She threw herself into the breach, as a for- 
lorn bope, when all the auspices were against her; and, w hat- 
ever may be the result of the contest, I cannot but regard her 
destiny as a happy and a glorious one. Nothing elevates the 
character of a People to so bigh a point, as a disinterested 
stroggle for liberty ; and I do not believe there is, at this mo- 
ment, a spot, upon the face of the globe, where the spirit’ of 
freedom is higher than in South Carolina. There is po valgar 
ambition mingling in this coutroversy. In adverting to histo- 
rical analogies, | have been struck with the strong resemblance 
between the situation of the Southern States, in this apparent- 
ly unequal contest, and that of the Grecian States which uni- 
ted to resist the Persian invasion. Ours, t) be sure, is a civil 
struggle, not to be waged with the vulgar implements of war, 
but by the sovereign, the legislative, and the judicial powers, 
of the States. South Carolina is fully aware of the responsi- 
bility she has assumed, and of the peril she must encouuter— 
but no great object can be accomplished without great sacri’ es. 
liad it not been for the heroic spirit of Leouidas and hiv im- 
mortal band, who devoted themselves to Thermopylae, for the 
common cause of Greece, the light of Grecian Liberty might 
have been extinguished forever, and the destiny of mankine 
entirely changed. And I do confidently believe, that, if South 
Carolina fails in the struggle she is now waging, the brief days 
of American Liberty will be numbered. 

I have now concluded the remarks which I have deemed it 
my solemn duty to make on this great question. If, in the heat 
of debate, and the excitement essentially belonging to the oc- 
casion, [ have uttered any thing personally offensive to any iv- 
dividual, I assure the Committee that nothing could have bees 
farther from intention. Whatever may be the issue of this con- 
iroversy, and whatever may be our respective destinies, 1 trust 
ia God that our common inheritance, though it shculd be div: 
ded, will never be destroyed ; and that we shall always che- 
rish the fond recollections and the friendly feelings which s0 
appropriately belong to the common descendants of a glorious 
ancestry. 
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-- Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postage’ 
to be paid, except upon lefters enclosing the amount of one year’ 
subserption. 

(-F There are no permanent Agents for this paper at any place, 2 
all payments are to be made directly to the Editor, who incurs the 1* 
of their transmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, ft 
of postage, to the subscribers. 

[> The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to subscriber 
will be accepted in payment. 
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